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Brief Reports 


The Journal of Consulting Psychology will 
accept Brief Reports of research studies in 
clinical psychology for early publication with- 
out expense to the author. The procedure is 
intended to permit the publication of soundly 
designed studies of specialized interest or lim- 
ited importance which cannot now be ac- 
cepted because of lack of space. Several pages 
in each issue will be devoted to Brief Reports, 
published in the order of their receipt with- 
out respect to the dates of receipt of the regu- 
lar articles. Most Brief Reports appear in the 
first or second issue to go to press following 
their final acceptance. 


An author who wishes to submit a Brief 
Report: 


1. Sends the Brief Report, limited to one printed 
page and prepared according to the specification 
given below. 

2. Also sends to the Editor a full report of the re- 
search study, in sufficient detail to give a clear ac- 
count of its background, procedure, results, and con- 
clusions, which will be filed with the American 
Documentation Institute to insure indefinite avail- 
ability. 

3. Prepares at least 100 mimeographed copies of 
the full report, which the author will send without 
charge to all who request it as long as the supply 
lasts. 


4. Agrees not to submit the full report to another 
journal of general circulation. 


Specifications 


Brief Report. The Brief Report should give 
a Clear, condensed summary of the procedure 
of the study and as full an account of the re- 
sults as space permits. 

To insure that the Brief Report will be no 
longer than one printed page, its typescript, 
including all matter except the title and the 


author’s lines, must not exceed 85 lines av- 
eraging 42 characters and spaces in length. 
Set the typewriter margins for short lines of 
42 characters, which are 3.5 inches long in 
elite typing, and 4.2 inches long in pica. 

The manuscript of the Brief Report must 
be double spaced throughout. Except for its 
short lines, it follows the standard style of 
the 1957 revision of the APA Publication 
Manual. Headings, tables, and references are 
avoided or, if essential, must be counted in 
the 85 lines. Each Brief Report must be ac- 
companied by a footnote in the style below, 
which is typed on a separate sheet and not 
counted in the 85-line quota: 


1An extended report of this study may be ob- 
tained without charge from John Doe (giving the 
author’s full name and address) or for a fee from 
the American Documentation Institute. Order Docu- 
ment No. from ADI Auxiliary Publications 
Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of Con- 
gress; Washington 25, D. C., remitting in advance 
$— for microfilm or $— for photocopies. Make 
checks payable to: Chief, Photoduplication Service, 
Library of Congress. 


Extended report. Because the extended re- 
port is intended for photoduplication, and is 
not copy to be sent to a printer, its style 
should differ in several ways from that of 
other manuscripts: (a) The extended report 
should be typed with single spacing for 
economy in duplication. (6) Tables and fig- 
ures should be placed adjacent to the text 
which refers to them. A caption should be 
typed below each figure. (c) Footnotes should 
be typed at the bottom of the page on which 
reference is made to them. In other respects, 
the full report is prepared in the style speci- 
fied by the Publication Manual. 
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RUSTY: 


A BRIEF BEHAVIOR DISORDER? 


WILLIAM K. BOARDMAN 


College of Medicine, Baylor University 


When a child who is a behavior problem is 
seen for possible treatment, it frequently can 
be concluded that the relationship between the 
child and a parent or parent-surrogate is an 
unhealthy one for the child and has resulted 
in a behavior disorder. In the majority of such 
cases there is a good chance that psychother- 
apy can be used to eliminate the disorder. If 
the child and at least the most psychodynami- 
cally significant adult can be worked with, 
over time the desired changes in interpersonal 
relationships may be achieved. 

The “standard” psychotherapeutic approach 
has proven to be the most effective in the 
great majority of such cases. Maximum con- 
trol over the behavioral and emotional ex- 
pressions of parents and child and their inter- 
relationships is possible. Progress—even with- 
out insight—receives regular support and thus 
has a better chance of being maintained. New 
information and psychodynamic changes may 
be integrated into the psychotherapy. Finally, 
the therapist is in the best position to judge 
accurately the point at which sufficient prog- 
ress has been made to terminate treatment. 

There is an alternative approach which is 
effective with certain behavior disorders. It is 
essentially a “short cut” involving the appli- 
cation of simple learning theory principles in 
circumstances where complex psychodynamic 
factors can be considered to be of minimal 
concern. Its effectiveness depends upon sev- 
eral conditions: (a) The misbehavior in ques- 
tion should be of recent origin or well circum- 


1 Editor’s Note. JCP is committed to a policy of 
fostering the processes of discovery as well as those 
of verification. This is the reason for publishing 
W. K. Boardman’s case report which seems to chal 
lenge a variety of existing conceptions of psycho- 
therapy. Challenges demand replies, and A. Bandura 
and D. R. Miller, whose comments follow, were 
chosen to reply with the expectation that their re- 
marks would come from theoretical commitments 
different from each other and from W. K. Board- 
man’s. 


scribed and must be voluntary (this rules out 
enuresis, tics, stuttering, and various other 
“neurotic” behaviors). (0) It can be assumed 
that the misbehavior produces a great deal of 
direct emotional gratification and does not 
represent to any important degree the dis- 
guised expression of repressed affect which re- 
quires catharsis through further symptomatic 
expression. (c) It is possible to arrange for 
desired alternative behavior to lead to im- 
mediate rewards, while important gratifica- 
tions can be withheld during periods of mis- 
behavior. (d) It is possible to apply the 


procedure on a relatively continuous uninter- 
rupted basis. (e) The child and the adults in- 
volved all appear to have a good potential for 
rapid behavior change. 

The following case illustrates this approach. 
The history of Rusty’s behavior disorder is 


taken from an 
mother. 


account furnished by his 


Rusty’s behavior problems started when he was 
5 years 7 months old and I went into the hospital 
for surgery. There were complications, I had four 
operations, and was confined in the hospital for 9 
weeks. In the daytime, Rusty and his three sisters, 
ages 10, 8, and 34, were left in the care of a maid, 
who has been with me for 8 years, and at night with 
their grandmother until their father came home from 
work, usually around 9:00 p.m 

Rusty’s first symptoms of being upset were wet 
ting the bed at night, taking money out of his fa- 
ther’s wallet, and riding his bike back and forth 
across a very busy thoroughfare 

(The maid and grandmother could not control 
Rusty. His ' grandmother would simply report his 
misbehavior to his father after Rusty had gone to 
bed. Climbing on the roof of the house and ham- 
mering all the knots out of a neighbor’s decorative 
wood fence were typical of his misdeeds.) 

I came home from the hospital and assumed that 
things would return to normal. Rusty’s behavior 
seemed to get worse, rather than better. He defied 
me at every opportunity, continued to cross the 
thoroughfare on his bicycle, and even took matches 
and scorched furniture in his bedroom one day. 

My husband and I decided that the best thing 
would be to enroll Rusty in a private school in the 
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fall where he could be in the first grade. By public 
school requirements he was not eligible for first grade 
because of his birthday. We entered him in a private 
school and thought that this would help solve our 
problem because his time would be occupied and he 
wouldn’t have an opportunity to do all of the things 
he had been doing. The first 3 days of school went 
beautifully. 

The fourth day, Rusty walked out of school and 
walked over 3 miles home. He told the teacher that 
he had to go to the bathroom and instead just left 
school. He was stopped by two men from the school 
who were out looking for him and asked his name. 
He gave a false one, so the men let him go. He later 
told me that he knew the men were from school and 
that if he told them his right name that they would 
take him back. He said that he didn’t like school and 
didn’t want to get taken back. I did take him back 
when he got home, though. When we got back to 
school the teacher began to tell him (in front of me) 
that a mad dog could have gotten him and torn him 
to pieces, or that a snake could have jumped out of 
the weeds and bitten him, and if that didn’t happen 
then the police would get him, put him in jail, keep 
him on bread and water, make him go to school, 
and would whip him every time he gave a wrong 
answer. In spite of this frightening talk, Rusty stayed 
in school the rest of the day, and also returned to 
school on the following day where he remained all 
day. I did visit his room for about 30 minutes on 
this day. 

The next day, Rusty reluctantly went to school. 
At 9:30 a.m. I received a phone call from my son at 
school. He said he had a stomach ache. I told him he 
would feel better later and that I could not come to 
school because I had nobody to leave the baby with. 
Around noon I decided to call the school to see if 
Rusty were still in class. I was informed that he had 
spent most of the morning in the office trying to call 
me. They wouldn’t let Rusty call, but pretended to 
call the number for him and kept telling him that 
the line was busy. Well, about 1:30 p.m. Rusty left 
school, then went up to a house and asked if he 
might use the phone. He then called home himself, 
and finding that I wasn’t at home he hung up. He 
then told the lady who lived there that he had been 
riding on a bicycle with another boy and fell off, 
and that the little boy went off and left him and 
that now he was going to have to walk home. The 
lady told him it was too far to walk and offered to 
drive him home. Rusty pointed out three different 
houses where he told her he lived. She would let him 
out at the house and wait for him to go in. Instead, 
he would walk up to the door of each house, look 
to see if she was watching, but would not go in. So, 
the lady would take him on to the next house where 
he said he lived. This went on until finally Rusty 
showed her the right house. I arrived home just as 
Rusty did and learned the story from the housewife. 

That night the teacher telephoned me and asked 
how Rusty was. Then she proceeded to tell me that 
she had told Rusty that day that if he didn’t start 
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acting better at school, that his mother might go 
back to the hospital. That same night we reached a 
decision—this was not the right school for our son, 
and this was not the right teacher. So, the next day 
we registered him for kindergarten in public school 
(the afternoon session) 

He attended kindergarten on Friday. On Monday, 
he left school after being there only 5 minutes. He 
had told the teacher he had to go to the bathroom, 
and when she went to get an older child to stay with 
her class while she took him, he ran out. This time, 
though, he did not return home until after 3 o’clock 
when he saw the other children coming home from 
school. He knew that I would take him right back 
to school if he came home 

Tuesday, Rusty was told to stay in the house all 
morning because he had been leaving school. He was 
told that when he went to school, then he would be 
allowed to play with other children. He ran out the 
front door. Two hours later, he was brought home 
by a policeman. Rusty had been on his way to his 
grandmother’s house, and was only about two blocks 
away. He had walked about 2 miles. At this point, 
he got tired so he went up to a house, rang the bell, 
and asked to use the telephone. He then called his 
grandmother to come and pick him up and take him 
to her house, but she was not at home. The police 
were then summoned. First he directed the policeman 
to his grandmother’s house and told him that this 
was his house and that his mother had sent him to 
the store and told him that if she wasn’t at home 
when he got back he was to go to his friends’ house 
on another street. The policeman told him that he 
couldn’t do that, he had to take him home. So, then 
Rusty said he would go to his grandmother’s house. 
He brought the officer to his own home, telling him 
that this was grandmother’s house. (Rusty tried to 
keep the police officer from finding out where he 
lived, just as he had done previously with the house- 
wife. The officer let him out at a corner and sur- 
reptitiously followed him home, telling his mother 
the circumstances.) 


Later that day we had our only direct con- 
tact with Rusty and his parents. His mother 
related the above events, and both parents 
were concerned with the dangerous nature of 
some of his antics. From this history, the case 
appeared to fulfill the necessary conditions 
described above. Rusty’s hostility was open 
and generalized, with little indication of re- 
~ression. In fact, he appeared quite skillful 
in manipulating others in ways which directly 
satisfied his needs. His parents had not de- 
veloped rigid patterns of coping with Rusty, 
and were willing to follow any suggestions 
which would alleviate the situation. They 


could thus be used as the agents for ac- 


complishing behavioral change by instructing 
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them in detail as to how to carry out pro- 
cedures in which Rusty would always be 
given a choice between unacceptable behav- 
ior and clearly defined acceptable behavior 
and would be punished severely and continu- 
ously while he persisted in undesirable acts 
and rewarded promptly and adequately when 
he shifted to appropriate behavior. While in 
such cases it may be assumed generally that 
a permissive therapeutic relationship unneces- 
sarily prolongs acting-out, an additional fac- 
tor was also involved here. Some of Rusty’s 
behavior constituted a realistic danger to his 
physical safety. Permissiveness would allow 
this danger to continue, and he would even 
have opportunity to devise new forms of dan- 
gerous behavior. 

While a secretary watched Rusty to 
vent his slipping away—he made one 
hearted attempt to walk off down the hall 
his parents were told that what they needed 
most in order to prevent such misbehavior 
from continuing was courage. They were in- 
structed to buy a screen door latch for Rusty’s 
bedroom door to use, when necessary, to keep 
him in his room when he had been sent there 
as a disciplinary measure 


pre- 


half 
Nail- 


Spankings were 
suggested as appropriate only if they pro- 
duced the desired results—they had been in- 
effective up to that point. We pointed out 
that, unless they literally imprisoned Rusty 
in his room, he had the power to run away 
at any time he chose. That since it was im- 
practical from every point of view to make 
Rusty a permanent prisoner, they must admit 
to his ability to leave the home or the school, 
but that they should make the consequences 
of such behavior so drastic that he would de- 
cide for himself to be cooperative. We in- 
structed them to tell Rusty that, if he ran 
away, he would be locked out of the house 
and would not be let in until he apologized 
and promised to behave. We further instructed 
them to refuse to give Rusty his meals while 
he misbehaved if it became necessary to do 
so in order to impress upon him that he could 
not flaunt authority and enjoy family privi- 
leges. They were urged to report regularly by 
telephone on the progress of their efforts 


Such a regimen appears harsh, but it has 
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a distinct advantage. It is highly unlikely 
that a parent would not have ambivalent feel- 
ings toward a child manifesting a severe be- 
havior disorder. With verbal or other sym- 
bolic forms of discipline, ambivalence may be 
expressed to a degree which seriously reduces 
or even reverses the intended effect of parental 
action. When reward and punishment are kept 
on more basic physical level, there is a much 
higher degree of efficiency in the learning 
situation. Both the child and the parents un- 
derstand the rewards and punishments, and 
are able to recognize and profit from positive 
changes when they occur. 

We spoke to Rusty for only a few minutes 
He at first acted the part of a frightened 
mistreated, misunderstood child, backing into 
a corner, hiding his face in his arms, and 
whimpering. He would not talk. (This was 
less than 3 hours after he had successfully 
manipulated a strange housewife and a police 
officer to suit his purposes.) We pulled him 
onto our knee and began by commenting that 
he must be very angry to act the way he had 
and that we would guess that he was mad at 
his mother. We then suggested that his mis- 
behavior was a lot of trouble for him and that 
it probably wasn’t worth the effort. At this 
point he slid off our lap and began to talk in 
a very unconcerned manner about something 
trivial which had happened the day before 
We terminated the interview and the family 
left. His mother reported that as soon as they 
were in their car, Rusty commented to his 
parents that they must be pretty mixed up 
to need to go to a doctor to find out how to 
make him behave. No attempt had been made 
to elicit important content during the few 
minutes spent with Rusty, but it was con- 
cluded that this child’s ability to shift his be- 


havior and expressions of affect so rapidly and 


dramatically indicated a minimal loss of emo- 
tional control and a good potential for learn 
ing from direct interaction with his parents 
His mother’s account continues. 

Wednesday morning Rusty attempted to run away 
from home, but his father caught him and locked 
him in his room. He proceeded to try to rip out the 
window screen and escape. All implements which he 
ould use for this purpose were removed from his 
room, but he continued to work at the screen with 
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his belt buckle. In late morning, he was let out so 
that he could be fed and dressed for school. He im- 
mediately darted into the bathroom and locked the 
door, where he stayed for about an hour before the 
door could be opened. He refused lunch and was 
dressed by force and carried by his father to school, 
kicking and screaming, and deposited in the class- 
room. 

The teacher closed the door and Rusty jumped out 
of the window and left school. He remained away 
from home just as before until after 3 o’clock. He 
was locked out of the house because of this until 
after 5:30 that evening. 

At 5:30 he came to the door and apologized. He 
was let in, fed, and allowed to follow a normal rou- 
tine through the evening. 

Thursday and Friday he stayed in school. Then 
Friday, after supper (he ate a very large meal) Rusty 
asked if he could go out and play. When told he 
couldn’t, he left anyway. When he came back and 
found the door locked (which he had been told be- 
fore he left would happen) he became pretty upset. 
He beat on the door with a broom, rang the door- 
bell, and when he found out this did him no good, 
he went to the fuse box and proceeded to push all 
the trippers, thereby turning off all the lights except 
the one in the garage, where he began playing. He 
also pushed down the lever which turned off the air 
conditioner. (His mother telephoned during this pe- 
riod and was quite upset. She was advised to take 
the other children and leave home for an hour, but 
she could not bring herself to do so.) He finally went 
to a neighbor’s house and asked to use the phone. 
He called his daddy at work and told him that he 
was locked out. His daddy advised him to come 
apologize, and when he did he was let back into the 
house. 

Saturday (This was Rusty’s sixth birthday. His 
party and presents had been cancelled because of 
his bad behavior. His mother first greeted him in the 
morning by singing “Happy Birthday to You.” This 
obviously ambivalent act threw Rusty into a violent 
fit of anger and precipitated a behavioral crisis which 
was the turning point in his relationship with his 
mother.) I told him he had to stay in his room. I 
locked him in, so he then cut his screen and was 
going to get out a window. I told him if he wanted 
out I would let him out the front door, but that he 
could not get back in. He started to walk away from 
the house (without socks and shoes). In about 5 
minutes he was back to get his bicycle, but I locked 
the garage so he couldn’t get it. So, he went and 
turned off the air conditioner at the fuse box. (The 
box had been padlocked, but he broke the lock.) 
When I told him I didn’t care, he then said that he 
was going to climb the pole and cut the wires at 
the pole. He then climbed on the roof and remained 
there while I got in the car with the other children 
and drove off. When we returned about an hour 
later, he was playing in the backyard. (At noon his 
mother called and reported that she could not go on. 
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Her husband was contacted and told that he was to 
go home at once and back up his wife. He was in- 
structed to take his wife’s side in the battle and to 
tell Rusty that any more destruction ¢f property 
would be met by him with extremely severe punish- 
ment. Rusty did not come in during the 3 hours his 
father was at home, but neither did he make a pest 
of himself. At this point he had missed breakfast 
and lunch.) He had been given two deadlines—to 
come in by 12 o’clock in order to receive his lunch 
and 4 o’clock in order to receive his supper. He was 
also told by his father that when he came in he 
would have to spend the rest of the day in his room. 
He chose to stay outside until 6:15 p.m. at which 
time it began to rain. When he came in, he was 
spanked, bathed, and put in bed without supper. 


This was putting it mildly. After her hus- 
band returned to work, Rusty’s mother began 
to feel really angry for the first time. Whether 
she was most angry at Rusty, her husband, 
or the author is a moot question, but when 
Rusty finally came in she exploded, and he 
got the whipping of his life. This episode, 4 
days after the family’s consultation, was the 
turning point in overcoming Rusty’s misbe- 
havior. His mother was learning that she was 
capable of continuing disciplinary pressure 
long enough to force Rusty to choose to co- 
operate, but that she must not initiate hostile, 
rejecting behavior or it would drive him to 
further rebellion. Rusty was learning that re- 
bellion, while exciting, was too costly in terms 
of creature comforts when he went beyond 
certain limits. The effectiveness of the change 
in relationship between Rusty and his mother 
is seen in her final account. 


Rusty was an angel all day Sunday and most of 
Monday. Monday evening while at the dinner table, 
Rusty and his sister began to get rather wild— 
giggling and talking—everything except eating. So, 
they were warned that if they weren’t finished by 
a certain time, their dinner wouid be thrown out 
and they would get nothing until breakfast. They 
continued to misbehave, so the food was thrown out. 
Well, Rusty was furious. He pushed the table, and 
in doing so turned over some coffee. He was told to 
go to his room. Instead he ran and locked himself 
in the bathroom. He was ignored. In about 15 min- 
utes he came out and went to his room. A few min- 
utes later when I checked on him, I found him sound 
asleep on the floor. 


This was Rusty’s final gesture of rebellion. 
It occurred 6 days after the family’s consulta- 


tion. During the following 11 months, Rusty 
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has remained a spirited but not a rebellious 
boy. He was tested with the Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children and found to be of 
bright-normal intelligence. 

A procedure such as this produces rapid re- 
sults—or none at all. In properly selected 
cases the probability of success is high, and 
the major risk involved lies in the assump- 
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tion that the parent or parents are capable of 
initiative, rapid learning, and insight when 
faced with the responsibility for all of the ac- 
tions required for repairing the relationship 
with their child. Many parents deserve such 
a vote of confidence. 


(Received July 20, 1961) 
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The development and selection of psycho- 
therapeutic procedures are to a large extent de- 
termined by one’s model of psychopathology. 
Until recently, the prevailing theories of be- 
havior disorders have employed the symptom- 
underlying disease model in which behavior 
deviations are considered to be derivatives or 
symptoms of a host of underlying patho- 
logical psychodynamic forces. Consequently, 
therapeutic attention is focused not on the 
deviant behavior itself, but on internal proc- 
esses in the form of unconscious agents, com- 
plexes, and intrapsychic conflicts. 

In the last several years, a number of 
writers have proposed a social learning model 
of psychopathology that not only differs fun- 
damentally from the psychodynamic-disease 
model in the conceptualization of the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of maladaptive behav- 
ior, but also generates radically different pro- 
cedures for the modification of deviant be- 
havior (Bandura, 1961; Bandura & Walters, 
in press; Eysenck, 1960; Ferster, 1961; Skin- 
ner, 1956; Wolpe, 1958). According to the 
social learning theory, so-called symptomatic 
behavior is viewed not as emotional disease 
manifestations but as learned reactions which 
can be modified directly by the provision of 
appropriate social models, and by the ma- 
nipulation of response-reinforcement contin- 
gencies. Once the maladaptive behavior is al- 
tered, it is unnecessary to modify or remove 
an underlying pathology. 

In his paper, “Rusty: A Brief Behavior 
Disorder,” Boardman proposes essentially a 
two-factor theory of psychopathology, a posi- 
tion that is shared by many psychotherapists. 
On the one hand, according to Boardman, 
there exists a large class of psychodynamic 
disorders which can be treated successfully 
only by “standard” psychotherapeutic pro- 
cedures; on the other hand, there is a re- 
stricted class of behavior disorders in which 
psychodynamic factors are absent and are 
therefore directly modifiable by procedures 
derived from learning theory. This dichoto- 


mous thesis implies that deviant behavior is 
governed by two different sets of principles 
(i.e., learning and psychodynamic principles) 
requiring fundamentally different psychothera- 
peutic strategies. 

We have speculated elsewhere (Bandura & 
Walters, in press) that the necessity for in- 
voking psychodynamic explanatory constructs 
may be due largely to a lack of knowledge of 
the genesis of maladaptive behavior. When 
the actual social learning history is known, 
psychodynamic explanations become super- 
fluous. This point can be well illustrated by 
Watson and Rayner’s case of Albert (1920), 
in whom they induced a severe phobia by sev- 
eral pairings of a rat and a loud sound. On 
the basis of stimulus generalization, the pho- 
bic reaction generalized to a wide range of 
furry objects including other animals, fur 
coats, wool, cotton, and human air. If Al- 
bert were studied in a modern psychiatric 
clinic, it is highly improbable that the diag- 
nostician would write a single-sentence diag- 
nostic report to the effect that Albert’s pho- 
bia is an outgrowth of a pairing of a rat and 
a loud noise, and that the fear elicited by this 
pairing had generalized to other furry objects 
It is much more likely that the diagnostician 
would assume that the phobia represented a 
symptomatic manifestation of some form of 
psychodynamic agents, the description of 
which would require at least a full page. 

That the one and the same case of deviant 
behavior can be viewed as a complex psycho- 
dynamic disorder and as a straightforward 
learned reaction is exemplified in recent re- 
interpretations of Freud’s famous case of 
Little Hans (Bandura & Walters, in press; 
Wolpe & Rachman, 1960). Clearly, the va- 
lidity and utility of differentiations between 
psychodynamic and nonpsychodynamic be- 
havior disorders remains to be demonstrated 
empirically. 

Before Boardman’s pro 
gram of therapy for Rusty, it may be of 
value to speculate briefly on the factors re- 


commenting on 
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sponsible for the development and mainte- 
nance of Rusty’s deviant behavior. 

Children are likely to exhibit wide indi- 
vidual differences in response to stress pro- 
duced by the abrupt and relatively prolonged 
separation from the mother. Aggression, de- 
pendency, withdrawal, regression, and somati- 
zation are only some of the more common 
modes of stress reactions that have been ob- 
served. The separation induced stress un- 
doubtedly accounts for Rusty’s heightened 
reactivity during the mother’s hospitalization. 
It fails to explain, however, why aggressive 
disrupting reactions, rather than some other 
form of deviant behavior, were elicited. Evi- 
dently, Rusty’s maladaptive behavior had 
been shaped by conditions that existed prior 
to the separation experience. 

Although little is known about Rusty’s ear- 
lier social learning history, the available anec- 
dotal evidence suggests that his deviant be- 
havior was largely a product of inadequate 
positive reinforcement. Caretaking was dele- 
gated to a maid during the daytime who, in 
turn, delivered Rusty to his grandmother for 
the evening; the father appeared to be rela- 
tively unavailable even during the period of 
the mother’s hospitalization. In such an at- 
mosphere of social deprivation, prosocial re- 
actions and even mild forms of antisocial be- 
havior are likely to go unnoticed and non- 
reinforced, while more intense and aversive 
forms of behavior force attentive and care- 
taking behavior from parental surrogates. If 
the more forceful successive responses are dif- 


ferentially reinforced, aggressive disrupting 
behavior eventually becomes strongly estab- 


lished. Thus, Rusty began, among other 
things, to climb on rooftops, dismantle neigh- 
borhood property, and ride his bicycle on a 
busy thoroughfare. 

While Boardman interpreted Rusty’s be- 
havior as manifestations of unrepressed hos- 
tility, an alternative explanation, and the one 
favored by the present writer, is that Rusty’s 
deviant responses were maintained by inter- 
mittent positive reinforcement, i.e., his reck- 
less behavior produced aversive stimulation 
for his caretakers who were forced to termi- 
nate the fear provoking behavior by attend- 
ing to him. If, in fact, hostility was the main- 
taining mechanism, the use of punishment as 
a treatment procedure is clearly contraindi- 
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cated since punitiveness would be expected to 
generate and augment already existing hostile 
feelings and thus enhance the very behavior 
the treatment was designed to control. 

The decision to enroll Rusty in a private 
school was clearly an attempt by the parents 
to escape his aversive control over their be- 
havior. Unfortunately, the school provided 
even fewer positive reinforcements and sub 
stantial aversive stimulation so that Rusty 
was forced to engage in extreme forms of 
escape and avoidance behavior including so- 
matic complaints, flight, and deception, not 
unusual reactions for a child caught up in a 
double avoidance conflict. 

The treatment as outlined to Rusty’s par- 
ents was based on the principle of differential 
reinforcement. They were to reward Rusty 
for socially approved behavior and to punish 
him promptly and severely for undesired re- 
actions. The available case material reveals, 
however, that the parents resorted almost 
exclusively to punishment and made little 
or no use of positive reinforcement. Does 
this form of treatment find support in be- 
havior theory? The answer is clearly in the 
negative. The ineffectiveness of punishment 
in eliminating undesired responses is abun- 
dantly documented not only in research on 
both animal and human subjects (Azrin, 
1959, 1960; Bandura & Walters, 1959; Estes, 
1944; Sears, Maccoby, & Levin, 1957) but 
is well illustrated in the parents’ anecdotal 
accounts of Rusty’s response to the punish- 
ment regime. 

In the first place, the presentation of aver- 
sive stimuli in the form of severe physical 
punishment gives rise to conditioned anxiety 
which often motivates and reinforces patterns 
of behavior that are even more socially un- 
desirable than the ones that punishment was 
intended to suppress. Thus, at the outset 
Rusty exhibited active avoidance behavior 
designed to escape a noxious teacher. When 
flight proved unsuccessful, physical complaint 
behavior emerged as an alternative escape 
response but this too was nonreinforced and 
flight appeared once again as the dominant 
avoidance reaction. Although this behavior 
elicited delayed punishment, nevertheless it 
became strongly established because of its 
effectiveness in terminating the aversive school 
stimulation, in bringing the mother to the 
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school, and eventually in removing him per- 
manently from the fear provoking teacher. 

Under the threat of punishment, Rusty was 
forced to learn remarkably elaborate decep- 
tive behavior in order to escape a host of 
pursuers, a possible forceful return to the 
school, and parental punishment for his 
truancy. The teacher and the school office 
personnel provided him excellent models of 
deception behavior. 

What began as an approach-avoidance 
conflict was quickly transformed under the 
punishment regime into a double avoidance 
conflict in which Rusty began to exhibit 
strong avoidant behavior toward the parents 
who had become relatively severe punishing 
agents. He was now escaping from the parents 
to the grandmother, a consequence requiring 
additional physical restraint and punitiveness. 
This illustrates a second negative by-product 
of punishment—not only does it produce con- 
ditioned anxiety but also avoidance of the 
punishing agents which further reduces their 
effectiveness for social training. 

Thirdly, parental use of physical punish- 
ment provides the child an aggressive model 
for imitation, the influence of which may 
counteract any temporary inhibitory effects 
of punishment on the performance of ag- 
gressive behavior. While the intended outcome 
of the parents’ punishment was the suppres- 
sion of Rusty’s aggression, it furnished him 
with vivid examples of how to counterag- 
gress toward the parents. 

Finally, unless the punished responses are 
weakly established or punishment is extremely 
severe, its use tends to increase the frequency 
and amplitude of aggressive behavior. If 
Rusty exhibited responses of high magnitude 
prior to treatment, these were relatively mild 
compared to the intensities of aggression and 
other forms of aversive counter control gen- 
erated by the punitive treatment procedures. 
The parents, in turn, were forced to increase 
the severity of punishment until eventually it 
reached almost physiologically intolerable in- 
tensities. It was at this point that the in- 
hibitory effects of punishment outweighed all 
other influences and Rusty’s deviant behavior, 
much of which was treatment generated, was 
finally suppressed. 

The treatment, as administered by the 
parents under Boardman’s direction, empha- 
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sized the suppression of deviant responses 
over the development and maintenance of 
socially desired patterns of behavior. Even a 
casual acquaintance with learning theory 
would reveal that neither of these objectives 
can be effectively achieved by. the use of 
punishment. On the contrary, a learning 
theory based therapy would focus upon posi- 
tive rather than aversive control in bringing 
about the desired behavioral changes. Such 
a program of treatment would involve the 
positive reinforcement of socially appropriate 
behavior and the removal of positive rein- 
forces supporting the disturbing deviant 
responses. 

Much of Rusty’s disruptive behavior would 
undoubtedly have extinguished following the 
withdrawal of attention rewards. Excellent 
demonstrations of rapid decline in the fre- 
quency of persistent disturbing responses 
when attentive reinforcing reactions to the 
deviant behavior are withheld are provided by 
Williams (1959) in the treatment of severe 
tantrum behavior, and by Ayllon (1960; 
Ayllon & Michael, 1959) in the modification 
of various classes of psychotic behavior of 
long standing 


Since, however, Rusty already suffered from 
inadequate positive reinforcement, and some 


of his venturesome behavior constituted a 
serious physical threat to himself and to 
others, more active positive intervention was 
required. The effective method for 
eliminating deviant behavior while at the 
same time promoting socially desired changes 
involves the active reinforcement of incom- 
patible adaptive responses. Had the parents 
reversed the reinforcement contingencies so 
that Rusty secured parental interest and ap- 
proval for constructive prosocial behavior, 
the probability that he would have continued 
to sit on rooftops, mar and dismantle furni- 
ture, flee the household, and play highway 
roulette would be substantially reduced. The 
control of Rusty’s deviant behavior could 
thus have been achieved without any adverse 
by-products by incompatible 
socially appropriate patterns of behavior. 

So far I have presented alternative inter- 
pretations of the functional value of Rusty’s 
troublesome behavior, and outlined a thera- 
peutic strategy that from the one 
described in the case material. The one point 


most 


strengthening 


differs 
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on which I find myself in complete agreement 
with Boardman is in the reliance on parents 
as allies and agents of treatment. 

A problem that invariably arises in the 
course of child psychotherapy centers around 
parental requests for advice on how to alter 
their children’s disturbing behavior. Such re- 
quests are generally ignored, evaded, or 
negatively reinforced by therapists because of 
their antiadvice training. It is typically as- 
sumed that an emotionally disturbed inter- 
personal relationship lies at the root of child- 
hood deviant behavior, or that the parents 
unconsciously desire and instigate the very 
behavior about which they complain. Thus, 
the children’s reactions are regarded as 
symptoms of the parental disturbance and 
consequently the therapeutic attention is 
focused on the parents’ internal dynamics 
and intrapsychic conflicts. While it is true 
that parents frequently reward their child- 
ren’s troublesome behavior, the parental 
schedules of reinforcement may be regulated 
more by pain avoidance, as I have outlined in 
earlier sections of this paper, than by 
vicarious positive reinforcement derived from 
the children’s reactions. 

If a child’s deviant patterns are to be 
altered to any significant degree, the parents 
must be informed, in one way or another, 
about (a) the cues eliciting the child’s un- 
desired behavior, (5) the response-reinforce- 
ment contingencies maintaining that behavior, 
and (c) the manner in which the reinforce- 
ment contingencies must be modified if clearly 
specified therapeutic objectives are to be 
achieved. 

Since a psychotherapist’s contact with a 
family is extremely limited—usually to 50 
minutes per week—he can best spend the 
brief time available instructing the parents 
on how to implement the principles of be- 
havioral change. The efficacy of this type of 
therapeutic approach has been demonstrated 
in the work of Williams and Ayllon to which 
reference has been made, and by Phillips 
(1960) in a comparative study of depth and 
behavioristically oriented psychotherapeutic 
procedures. 


At times parents may be unable to carry 
out the necessary treatment program because 
of conditions influencing their own behavior. 
In Rusty’s case, for example, the mother’s 


medical condition and the father’s relative 
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absence from the home substantially reduce 
the frequency with which they can provide 
positive reinforcement for Rusty’s prosocial 
behavioral repertoire. It is likely, however, 
that such limiting factors can be more ef- 
fectively overcome by modifying manipulable 
variables of which the parents’ behavior is a 
function than by delving into the parents’ 
social learning history. In any event, it is 
the parents who must create and sustain the 
necessary learning conditions, and serve as 
the therapeutic agents. 
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In explaining any phenomenon the first 
step a man must take is to define the ques- 
tions he intends to answer in his explanation. 
By choosing certain questions from among 
the many possible alternatives he delimits 
considerably the range of possible answers. 
Of course he tries to select those topics that 
he anticipates will be most significant. But 
how is he to know what is important before 
he has collected information about the phe- 
nomenon? He can only employ the leads 
available to him at the time. The defining 
of problems, then, whether it is being done by 
a Clinician, experimenter, or poet, entails, of 
necessity, considerable intuition and the use 
of premises which can only be justified by the 
investigator’s faith in their ultimate fruitful- 
ness. 


Disagreements among clinicians probably 
refer more to this first step than to any other. 


“What he says makes sense,” is a common 
complaint, “but he does not seem to realize 
that and then the critic raises issues 
which, in view of his particular articles of 
faith and his intuitions, he deems to be more 
significant than those emphasized by the 
speaker. Such were the kinds of disagreements 
I found myself having with Boardman when 
I read his interesting and eminently reason- 
able report on Rusty, disagreements based 
on differences in fundamental positions which 
must be taken by anyone who attempts to 
understand the origins of a patient’s symp- 
toms. 

Most of my differences with Boardman 
could be derived from disagreements about 
five basic positions, which will provide the 
outline for the remainder of this paper. We 
differ in our attitudes toward parsimonious 
explanations, the importance we attach to the 
goal of explaining all the presented facts as 
integral parts of a total organization, our 
concern with understanding the patient’s ex 
perience, our predilection for theories of learn- 
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ing and ways of applying them, and our 
criteria for evaluating the patient’s progress. 
Various clinicians’ positions or to all five 
issues probably form two clusters which are 
most commonly labeled as ‘“‘tough-minded” 
and “tenderminded.” 

According to Boardman, it is often un- 
necessary to invoke “complex psychodynamic 
factors” to explain the origin of a child’s 
symptoms, in which case the psychotherapist 
can cure them quite readily by applying the 
“simple principles” of learning theory. But 
how does he rule out psychodynamics? 
Boardman’s answer seems to be determined 
in great part by a bias in favor of parsimoni- 
ous explanations. Apparently assuming that 
he does not have to worry about psycho- 
dynamics unless evidence of their existence 
leaps to the eye, he makes the most obvious 
interpretations of Rusty’s plight: that he is 
being deliberately hostile, that he is gratified 
by his antisocial behavior, that his symptoms 
are not the indirect expression of repressed 
impulses, and that the parents seem suffi- 
ciently cooperative and flexible to assist the 
therapist in overcoming Rusty’s problems. 

Such conclusions reflect Boardman’s will- 
ingness to accept the facts reported by the 
mother at their face value. He does try to 
satisfy one of his criteria for treatment by 
physical rewards and punishments by stating 
there is little indication of repression. In ap- 
parent justification of this claim, he adds 
that the boy was skillful in manipulating 
people in ways that satisfied his needs. 

Some readers will feel that obvious inter 
pretations are incomplete and may even be 
misleading if information is not collected 
about some additional problems. Wetting the 
bed at night, for example, a symptom men- 
tioned in passing, requires further investiga- 
tion because it violates the criterion that the 
Another 
be clarified is 


response be voluntary 
that 


observation 


needs to the connection 
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between the onset of symptoms and the 
mother’s absence from the home for 9 weeks, 
during which time she had four operations. 
Why should these events have stirred up 
hostility rather than other manifestations of 
disturbance? And does the author not have 
to account for Rusty’s practice of riding his 
bicycle back and forth across a busy street, 
an apparently suicidal act which might have 
expressed a profound guilt? And is it not im- 
portant to understand why a little boy seemed 
impelled to destroy himself when his mother 
became seriously ill and was taken to the 
hospital ? 

Questions of the type just raised are im- 
portant because they initiate lines of in- 
vestigation which are quite different from 
those discussed by Boardman. But to what 
extent would a group of critics who read the 
account of Rusty’s problem agree in their 
listing of important unanswered questions? 
They might agree about some core questions, 
and would probably disagree about others. 
There are many “schools” of therapy and 


many questions can be raised. There being 
relatively little consensus about criteria for 
choosing among the formulations of questions 


the clinician must develop a high “tolerance 
of ambiguity.” 

The second major basis of disagreement 
concerns the goal of explaining all the in- 
formation available about a patient as part 
of a meaningful configuration. Congruent with 
an inclination to favor parsimonious explana- 
tions is the tendency to select a few salient 
facts and to ignore others which do not seem 
relevant to one’s impressions. The last para- 
graph contained some examples of facts which 
Boardman did not analyze in relation to 
Rusty’s symptoms. There is much more in- 
formation which Boardman reports but does 
not consider in his decisions about treatment. 
Also the facts that Rusty was spending al- 
most all of his time with females, that some 
members of his family were not consistent in 
their treatment of his destructive acts, that 
Rusty had temper tantrums in which he lost 
all control of himself, that he used a stomach 
ache as an excuse for leaving school, that he 
expressed contempt for his parents because 
they need professional assistance to control 
him. 
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At the opposite extreme from Boardman 
are the readers who would require that all the 
observations and interpretations be related to 
each other so as to create an internally 
consistent total picture. Such a requirement 
would be based on the assumption that all 
of a person’s behavior is comprehensible and 
that one way of testing the validity of inter- 
pretations is to see how they fit the molar 
configuration. 

Probably the most debatable decision 
underlying the phrasing of questions concerns 
the importance the observer attaches to the 
patient’s conscious and unconscious reactions. 
Again Boardman’s position is quite extreme. 
He derives his conclusions almost exclusively 
from reports of Rusty’s behavior and offers 
very little information about Rusty’s con- 
scious or unconcious experiences. The account 
concentrates on observable action and the 
treatment consists of observable action with 
clear consequences; few details of the report 
would have had to be altered had the pro- 
tagonist been a preverbal child or even a 
primate. 

How did the problem look to Rusty? Of 
the cited facts that might bear on this ques- 
tion, among the most intriguing are the 
observations that he acted like “a frightened, 
mistreated, misunderstood child, backing into 
a corner, hiding his face in his arms, and 
whimpering. He would not talk.” The ap- 
parent meaning of these reactions is rejected, 
however, with the comments that Rusty was 
acting a part and that this behavior occurred 
less than 3 hours after he had sucessfully 
manipulated a strange housewife and a police 
officer to suit his purposes. 

The relative stress one places on the pa- 
tient’s version of events is inseparable from 
one’s theoretical biases. Boardman is ob- 
viously partial to “simple learning theory,” 
which leads him to recommend clear physical 
reward of desired action and harsh physical 
punishment of forbidden action. He mentions 
the topic of psychodynamics only to dismiss 
it as irrelevant to the case.* 


Readers with more faith in or concern 


1It should be mentioned, parenthetically, that 
experimental evidence does not support Boardman’s 


assumptions that harsh punishment extinguishes 
undesirable responses. 
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with psychodynamic theory would be tempted 
to postulate many relationships not mentioned 
in the paper. Why, one might ask, did Rusty 
become so upset when his mother had to go to 
the hospital? An obvious answer is that he 
suddenly got much less attention than when 
she was home. He was one of four children 
who had to be cared for by a busy grand- 
mother and a father who did not quit work 
until late in the evening. Why did the boy 
have such temper tantrums? No one could 
restrict him after the mother went to the 
hospital, but it also seems probable that he 
had been treated inconsistently even before 
she became sick; otherwise he would have 
had more control. Questions about discipline 
raise new topics for investigation: why the 
family could not set adequate limits for 
Rusty’s behavior; the nature of the parents’ 
marriage; the reasons why the father was 
away so much. 

Given a concern with psychodynamics, it 
would be difficult to overlook the possible ef- 
fects on Rusty of spending almost all of his 
time with females. How is a boy almost 6 
years of age to develop a masculine identity 
under such conditions? How can he resolve 
his oedipal conflict if he lacks access to adult 


men? Possibly Rusty is like a number of 


children described in the clinical literature 
whose hostile destructiveness represents one 
of the few ways in which they can display 
masculine initiative. Possibly the persistence 
of destructiveness and rebelliousness after 
the mother came home was “overdetermined”’: 
the symptoms insured her attention and 
helped Rusty to express his budding mas- 
culinity. There may even have been a third 
reason why the symptoms were rewarding: 
they dragged Rusty’s father, a potential 
source of affection and model of masculine 
identification, back into the family. 
Boardman might claim the clinching argu- 
ment with respect to a final position about 
which clinicians often disagree: the basis for 
judging changes in the patient’s behavior. 
The interpretation of Rusty’s problems must 
have been correct, his therapist might say, 
because the treatment was successful; Rusty’s 
rebellion terminated and he remains a 
“spirited” boy. But an opposing faction who 
reject a clinician’s diagnosis would also reject 
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his explanations why harsh punishment and 
strong rewards have “cured” his patient. 

How might the change in Rusty’s behavior 
be explained in terms of another theoretical 
position? In trying to understand Rusty’s re- 
tirement from the field of battle the clinician 
partial to psychodynamics would first review 
the initial problems. His list might include 
such obvious symptoms as enuresis, stealing, 
destruction of property, running away from 
school, and leaving home. Concern with 
dynamics would also prompt him to postulate 
a number of internal problems. I shall assume 
here that evidence could be accumulated to 
test the validity of these impressions. The 
defense mechanism of turning against the 
self might be inferred from Rusty’s suicidal 
manner of riding the bicycle. From the ex- 
treme fear that Rusty showed in his inter- 
view one might infer a predilection for the 
mechanism of projection. From his reactions 
to school one might also conclude that he is 
inclined to withdraw from places where he 
suffers considerably anxiety, and one might 
postulate tendencies toward denial and om- 
nipotence from such incidents as his taunting 
his parents because they had to seek profes- 
sional help in order to control him. Finally 
he must have had considerable difficulty in 
integrating the infantile, feminine, destructive, 
and masculine parts of his identity. 

In explaining the change in Rusty’s be- 
havior most clinicians would be inclined to 
invoke positive reinforcement, but observers 
would differ in their accounts of the sources 
of reinforcement and the tendencies that were 
reinforced. Boardman stresses the parents’ 
deliberate intentional reinforcement of ap- 
propriate behavior, but omits many uninten- 
tional sources of gratification they may have 
provided the boy. One was harsh punishment 
which, while it is not recommended for pur- 
poses of extinguishing responses, may have 
contributed to Rusty’s altered behavior by 
helping him to atone for his guilt. Another 
was the increased attention the parents paid 
to their son. Previously they had sent him 
to a private school where his “time would be 
occupied”; now the father was home quite 
often and the mother was paying much more 
attention to her son. Finally, the availability 
of his father provided the son with a mas- 
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culine model for identification and may have 
made it possible for him to take initiative 
in a socially acceptable way. 

Which problems were not changed by the 
treatment? The author does not tell whether 
the bed-wetting and stealing diminished and 
it is possible they did not. The clinician who 
is concerned with the structure of his pa 
tient’s personality as well as his behavior 
must also ask whether some of the underly- 
ing sources of pathology have been changed 
by the treatment. In the account of Rusty’s 
case there is nothing to indicate change in 
his defenses of denying problems, running 
away from the sources of difficulty, or attack- 
ing himself. With reference to his methods 
of resolving conflict, then the treatment would 
be considered though it 
eliminated the major antisocial symptom, and 
the prediction would be made that Rusty will 
fare no better than he did before when he 
faces his next serious emergency. 

In summary, faith and personal 
tions have 


superficial even 


predilec- 
influence on the 
phrasing of clinical problems and the judg- 


considerable 
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of treatment. Because of the lack of 
objective criteria it is possible for two dis 
cussants of the same paper, such as the report 
on Rusty, to take different points of view, 
each person feeling confident that his inter 
pretations are substantially correct. This in- 
determinacy is one of the 


ment 


most perplexing 
problems facing the clinician today. Of course, 
its seriousness has overdrawn 
order to highlight its characteristics. 
improvement is not 
understand 


been here ir 
A child’s 
always as difficult to 
as it is in Rusty’s case, and it 
is often possible to compare the success of 
individual clinicians with different theoretical 
persuasions. In the future, psychotherapists 
will continue to employ intuition as a major 
methodological tool, but it is only a 


until systematic 


matter 
of time research on the 


learning and changing of behavior provides a 


sufficient number of tested principles appli- 


cable to the human adult to enable the study 
of therapy to become a branch of the science 


of behavior. 
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WECHSLER-BELLEVUE COMPARISONS IN GROUPS WITH 
“CHRONIC” AND “CURRENT” LATERALIZED AND 
DIFFUSE BRAIN LESIONS* 


KATHLEEN B. FITZHUGH, LOREN C. FITZHUGH 


New Castle State Hospital, Indiana 


AnD RALPH M. REITAN 


Indiana University Medical Center 


Several studies have reported differential 
impairment on the Verbal and Performance 
parts of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale in groups 
of subjects with lesions of the left as com- 
pared to the right cerebral hemisphere (An- 
dersen, 1950; Balthazar & Morrison, 1961; 
Kidve, 1959a; and Reitan, 1955). Additional 
investigations have shown similar results when 
using independent variables having only in- 
ferential significance with respect to laterali- 
zation of cerebral lesions, such as the pres- 
ence or absence of dysphasia (Reitan, 1960), 
dysphasia versus inability in copying simple 
geometric figures (Kldve & Reitan, 1958), 
right versus left homonymous visual field de- 
fects (Doehring, Reitan, & Kldve, 1961), and 


right versus left impairment in perception of 
simultaneous, bilateral tactile, auditory, and 


visual stimulation (Kldve, 1959b). While 
these studies deal with Wechsler results spe- 
cifically as the dependent variables, they fall 
in the context of a growing number of reports 
that lesions of the left cerebral hemisphere 
cause significant impairment of language and 
related symbolic aspects of communication 
whereas lesions of the right cerebral hemi- 
sphere are associated with special impairment 
in dealing effectively with problems of a visuo- 
spatial nature (Doehring & Reitan, 1961; 
Ettlinger, Warrington, & Zangwill, 1957; 
Hécaen, 1961; Hécaen, Penfield, Bertrand, & 
Malmo, 1956; Reitan, 1959; Reitan & 
Tarshes, 1959; and Stark, 1961). 

Most of the studies cited above have used 
subjects with recent and rapidly developing 
signs and symptoms of cerebral dysfunction. 


1 Supported by Research Grants B-2558 and B- 
1468 from the United States Public Health Service, 
National Institute of Neurological 
Blindness. 


Diseases and 


A large proportion of patients with brain 
lesions who are studied by psychologists in 
clinical situations do not fall in this category, 
having sustained brain damage early in life 
or having developed chronic brain lesions that 
cause no marked progression of neurological 
signs and symptoms. The present study was 
performed in order to test the generality of 
the principle of differential impairment result- 
ing from lateralized cerebral lesions by using 
a group of patients with recently developed 
evidence of brain damage as compared with 
a group having chronic and long-standing 
brain lesions. 


METHOD 

Subjects 
Three groups of subjects with recently developed 
symptoms of cerebral dysfunction having current clini- 
cal significance were composed from patients tested 
at the Neuropsychology Laboratory at the Indiana 
University Medical Center. Group R: (damage princi- 
pally of the right cerebral hemisphere) consisted of 
25 subjects (21 male; 4 female), Group L, (left hemi- 
sphere damage) of 18 subjects (15 male; 3 female), 
and Group D; (diffuse or bilateral cerebral dysfunc- 
tion) of 25 subjects (24 male; 1 female). These 
groups showed no significant differences in age or 
education. Means and standard deviations for these 
variables were: Group Li, 36.89 (11.10) and 8.00 
(1.78); Group R:, 38.20 (12.00) and 7.84 (1.81); 
Group Di, 37.52 (11.30) and 8.32 (2.01). The sub- 
jects with chronic brain lesions were hospitalized at 
the New Castle State Hospital, a state supported 
institution for patients with neurological problems. 
Group Re (damage predominantly of the right hemi- 
sphere) consisted of 25 subjects (12 male; 13 fe- 
male), Group Le (damage predominantly of the left 
hemisphere) of 20 subjects (7 male; 13 female), and 
Group Dz (diffuse or bilateral cerebral dysfunction) 
of 30 subjects (12 male; 18 female). These groups 
showed no significant differences in age or educa- 
tion. Means and standard deviations for these vari- 
ables were: Group Ro, 33.08 (12.70) and 5.44 (3.53); 
Group Le, 31.30 (10.45) and 6.00 (3.52); Group Dz, 
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33.63 (12.85) and 5.37 (4.01). Brain dysfunction was 
manifested by seizures in every patient in these 
groups. The median period elapsing between the time 
of the first noted seizure and time of psychological 
testing in these groups was as follows: Re, 26 years; 
La, 23 years; and Ds, 22 years. 

Comparisons of mean age and education between 
the groups from the two institutions yielded consist- 
ently significant differences with respect to education. 
The New Castle State Hospital groups were lower 
in education than any of the groups from the In- 
diana University Medical Center. None of the com- 
parisons of age was statistically significant, although 
the probability of Group L. being younger than Ri: 
and D, was less than .10. 

Classification of subjects into their proper groups 
was effected by using information independently ob- 
tained from a thorough neurological evaluation of 
each subject. These evaluations included detailed 
medical history, electroencephalography, neurological 
examination, and, in some cases, angiography, pneu- 
moencephalography, surgeons’ notes and sketches, re- 
peated neurological examinations, cerebral blood flow 
studies, 1 autopsy findings. Diagnoses of the sub- 
jects in each group are presented in Table 1. While 
certain of the diagnoses imply the 


long-standing brain dysfunction in the 


an 


presence of fairly 
Medical Cen- 
admitted with re- 


ter groups, each patient had been 


cently developed complaints 
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Procedure 


The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale (Form I) 
was administered individually to each subject. All 
scoring was completed prior to composing the groups. 
For purposes of statistical comparisons, the raw 
scores on each variable were pooled for Groups R:, 
L:, and D,, then ranked from poorest to best per- 
formances. These ranks were converted to normalized 
standard scores (TJ scores) for each distribution. 
Comparisons of means for Groups R:, li, and D, 
were effected by simple analysis of variance, followed 
by use of Student’s ¢ test, having secured the ad- 
vantage of normalized distributions and controlled 
variance. The number of subjects with better Verbal 
than Performance total weighted scores and the con- 
verse was determined in each group. Intergroup dif- 
ferences in this dichotomous classification were tested 
using chi square applied with Yates’ correction for 
continuity. Data from Groups Re, Le, and Ds were 
handled entirely separately but subjected to exactly 
the same treatment. No evaluations of differences in 
level between corresponding groups from the two in- 
stitutions were performed because of their significant 
lifferences in education 


RESULTS 


Although the 
based on the raw 


analysis of data was 


not 


scores, mean Verbal, Per- 
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TABLE 2 


MEANS 


Group Test 


Medical Center groups Verbal IQ 
Performance IQ 
Full Scale IQ 
State Hospital groups Verbal IQ 
Performance IQ 
Full Scale IQ 


formance, and Full Scale IQ values for each 
group are presented in Table 2 in order to 
give the actual levels of intelligence quotients 
in familiar terms. 

Figure 1 presents graphically the mean 
scores on each subtest of the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue Scale for all groups used in the investi- 
gation. Group R, obtained higher mean scores 
on each Verbal subtest than did Group Ly, 
while this relationship of these groups was re- 
versed on each of the Performance subtests. 
The general level of Group D, was intermedi- 
ate to the other groups, contrasting with the 
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IQ VARIABLES 


Right Left Diffuse 


SD M ‘ M SD 
15.94 


16.18 
14.99 


81.67 
90.78 
84.44 


91.64 
89.36 
89.52 


13.96 
16.10 
14.78 
18.72 
19.03 
19.16 


68.00 
71.90 
67.10 


72.90 
78.07 
72.93 


evidence for more specific verbal or perform- 
ance impairment associated with lateralized 
cerebral lesions. The magnitude of intergroup 
differences among the patients with chronic 
brain lesions was pronounced. While 
Group Lz» had the lowest means on five of 
the six Verbal subtests, and Group Rg» the 
highest means on four of the Verbal subtests, 
these groups had almost identical means on 
the performance subtests. 

Simple analysis of variance indicated that 
certain significant differences were present in 
Groups L,, R;, and D, whereas no such evi- 


less 
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dence occurred in the analysis of Groups Le, 
Re, and Ds. Variables showing significant in- 
tergroup variance among the patients with 
cerebral dysfunction of current clinical sig- 
nificance were Block Design (p < .01) and 
Verbal IQ, Performance IQ, Information, 
Comprehension, and Picture Arrangement (p 
< .05). Only these variables were considered 
in comparison of the three possible pairs of 
groups. Group L, obtained significantly lower 
scores than Group R, on the Verbal measures 
(Verbal IQ and Comprehension, p < .05; In- 
formation, p< .01) whereas Group L,; was 
significantly better than Group R, on Block 
Design (p< .01) and the difference ap- 
proached significance on Picture Arrangement 
(p < .10). The differences between Groups 
R, and D, occurred principally in instances 
in which the group with diffuse cerebral dys- 
function had the higher scores: Picture Ar- 
rangement and Block Design (p < .01), and 
Performance IQ (p < .05). However, Group 
R, had a better mean on Comprehension than 
did Group D, (p < .05). The only significant 
differences between Groups L; and D, oc- 
curred on Verbal IQ and Information, Group 
D, having the higher values at confidence 
levels beyond .05. 

Lower Verbal than Performance IQ values 
were present in 89% of Group L;, 24% of 
Group R,, and 48% of Group D,. The dif- 
ference in this dichotomous distribution be- 
tween Groups L, and R, was highly signifi- 
cant (p < .001), whereas Groups L; and D, 
were significantly different beyond the .05 
ievel. The difference between Groups R, and 
D, had a chance probability of less than .10. 
Lower Verbal than Performance IQ values 
were present in 65% of Group Le, 44% of 
Group Re, and 59% of Group De. While the 
rank-order of both sets of groups was identi- 
cal with respect to these proportions, the dif- 
ferences among the groups with chronic brain 
lesions were considerably smaller and none of 
them approached statistical significance when 
tested by chi square. 


DISCUSSION 


Our results in groups with recently devel- 
oped symptoms and signs of cerebral dys- 
function are consistent with previous reports 
(Andersen, 1950; Kidve, 1959a; and Reitan, 
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1955) of differential impairment on the ver- 
bal and performance parts of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Scale in groups with lateralized cere- 
bral lesions. While a slight trend of results in 
the predicted direction occurred in the groups 
with chronic brain dysfunction, none of the 
comparisons showed statistically significant 
differences. We cannot be sure that this dif- 
ference in finding is attributable solely to 
chronicity of brain damage, since the two sets 
of groups differed with respect to education 
and institutionalization. However, the results 
suggest that various factors in addition to 
lateralization of cerebral damage may be sig- 
nificant, emphasizing the complex covariance 
of pertinent variables within the context of 
“brain damage,” as well as environmental con- 
ditions, in determining psychological test find- 
ings. Certainly, our results provide a basis for 
recommending caution with respect to appli- 
cation of findings obtained in one setting to 
clinical evaluation of patients in a different 
setting. 

Our findings in the groups with chronic, 
long-standing lesions disagree to some extent 
with those reported by Balthazar and Mor- 
rison (1961). These investigators, using dif- 
ferences of specified magnitude between Ver- 
bal and Performance weighted scores as the 
independent variable in a group of chronic, 
epileptic patients, found a significant relation- 
ship with electroencephalographic classifica- 
tion of the patients. The extent of conflict in 
these studies is difficult to evaluate because 
of procedural differences. The present investi- 
gation inquired about the extent to which 
categorization of patients on the basis of ex- 
tensive neurological assessment would order 
Wechsler-Bellevue results, whereas Balthazar 
and Morrison were interested in the extent to 
which predetermined criterion points obtained 
from the WISC and Forms I and II of the 
Wechsler scales would order electroencephalo- 
graphic findings. Balthazar and Morrison pro- 
ceeded to compare the Wechsler results of 
groups already selected for Verbal and Per- 
formance differences and concurrent agree- 
ment of electroencephalographic information. 
Not surprisingly, the groups selected for lower 
Verbal than Performance scores as well as left 
electroencephalographic abnormalities tended 
to have lower Verbal subtest scores than the 
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for higher Verbal than Per- 
and right cerebral electro- 
encephalographic disturbances. Balthazar and 
Morrison (1961) comment that their findings 
were similar to those reported by Kldve 
and Reitan and support the use of their find- 
ings with this chronically organic epileptic 
population” (p. 163). Their approach, how- 
ever, almost certainly resulted in augmenta- 
tion of intergroup mean differences and re- 
striction of intragroup variability through use 
of limited ranges of verbal and performance 
weighted score differences as a criterion for 
inclusion of subjects in one group or another. 
Such a procedure would result in inflated ¢ 
ratios. These considerations, together with the 
results of the present study, argue against 
uncritical transference of findings between 
groups which differ regarding possibly rele- 
vant characteristics of brain damage. 


selected 
formance 


group 


scores 


SUMMARY 


Wechsler-Bellevue Scale results on three 
groups of patients with recently developed 
evidence of brain damage and three groups 
of patients with chronic, long-standing brain 
lesions were studied in order to test the gen- 
erality of earlier reports of differential im- 
pairment on the Verbal and Performance 
parts of the Wechsler Scale in relation to 
lateralized cerebral lesions. Classification of 
subjects into appropriate groups was based 
upon detailed neurological information. Be- 
cause the groups with chronic, long-standing 
brain damage had significantly less educa- 
tion than the groups with recently developed 
symptoms, the two sets of groups were treated 
independently for statistical analyses. Results 
for the groups with recent evidence of brain 
dysfunction were consistent with earlier find- 
ings of impairment on Verbal portions of the 
Wechsler in groups of patients with predomi- 
nantly left hemisphere lesions, impairment on 
the Performance portion in groups with pre- 
dominantly right hemisphere lesions, and an 
absence of differential impairment in groups 
with diffuse or bilateral cerebral damage. 
However, the groups with chronic, long-stand- 
ing brain damage did not differ significantly 
from each other on any of the Wechsler vari- 


ables, although the group with predominantly 
left hemisphere damage tended to be inferior 
to the other two chronic groups on Verbal 
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subtests. Implications of these findings were 
discussed, and the authors recommended cau- 
tion in applying the findings obtained in one 
setting to other populations which may differ 
in many of the characteristics relevant to the 


effects of brain damage 
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EGO STRENGTH AND ANXIETY IN DISCRIMINATION 
CONFLICT PERFORMANCE 


LEONARD WORELL anv LARRY K. HILL? 
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Conflict may be said to exist when the 
individual is confronted with the necessity 
of selecting between two or more simultane- 
ously aroused incompatible response alter- 
natives. Among the several general categories 
of research on conflict, the role of individual 
differences in response to conflict has received 
considerable recent attention (Block & Peter- 
sen, 1955; Broadhurst, 1957; Scodel, Ratoosh, 
& Minas, 1959; Worell & Castaneda, 196la, 
1961b). In line with these attempts to relate 
personality characteristics to conflict resolu- 
tion, Korman (1960), seeking to extend the 
“construct validity” of the Ego 
Strength (Es) (Barron, found 
support for the utility of an ego strength 
dimension. By exposing high and low Es 
psychiatric patients to varying degrees of 
brightness discrimination conflict, Korman 
demonstrated that high Es subjects resolve 
easy and difficult discrimination situations 
faster than low Es subjects. These findings 
appear to be in agreement with both clinical 
expectations and predictions that might be 
made from the relationships obtained between 
the Es scale and indices of maladjustment 
such as the MMPI. In this latter connection, 
studies by Barron (1953) and Williams and 
Lawrence (1954) have shown consistently 
high negative relations between the Es and 
most of the MMPI clinical scales, suggesting 
that the Es scale reflects a general factor of 
maladjustment (Barron, 1953). Thus, low Es 
subjects, being more maladjusted than high 
Es persons, might be expected to show im- 
yaired ability to resolve conflict situations. 


Barron 


scale 1953), 


These considerations regarding the Es scale 
somewhat complicated, by the 
that the Es reflect 
motivational properties. In this connection, 


are however, 


finding scale may also 


Ends and Page (1957) and the present au- 
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the assistance 
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of this study. 
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thors? have obtained significant negative 
relationships between the Es and the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety suggesting that 
higher levels of manifest anxiety may char- 
acterize low Es individuals. Relevant to this 
characterization are the findings obtained 
recently by Worell and Castaneda (1961b) 
in an anxiety and discrimination conflict 
study. They found that anxious subjects, 
when compared to nonanxious subjects, were 
significantly faster in resolving low conflict 
situations and demonstrated a trend in the 
same direction under high conflict conditions 
Thus, in view of the negative relationship 
between Es and manifest anxiety, it is pos- 
sible that anxiety may an important 
determiner of differences in conflict perform- 
ance between differentiated Es subjects. As 
a result, in the following our interest is in 
determining first whether high and low Es 
subjects drawn from a presumably “normal” 
college sample perform differently under two 
levels of discrimination conflict, and secondly, 
what the effects of controlling for manifest 
anxiety between extreme Es groups are on 
conflict performance. 


»alac 
sCdies, 


be 


DESIGN 


Two experiments were conducted to determine 
the relation of ego strength to the speed of con- 
flict response. In both experiments, each subject 
was exposed to both high and low conflict con- 
ditions in a brightness discrimination apparatus 
The simultaneous presentation of two relatively 
bright lights constituted the high conflict situation, 
while the low conflict situation consisted of the 
exposure of a relatively bright and dim light. 

In the first experiment, high and low Es subjects 
were selected without regard to their scores on the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (MA scale). In the 
second experiment, high and low Es groups were 
equated with respect to MA scale performance. For 


Page obtained a correlation of — .45 
001) between the Es and the Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety scale the present authors found a 
correlation of — .37 (p< .001) between these scales 
on a sample of 354 college undergraduate 
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all groups the measure of conflict performance used 
was the time elapsing between the presentation of the 
conflict condition and the initiation of a response 
to the conflict situation. 


EXPERIMENT | 


Subjects. The Barron Es scale, the Taylor MA 
scale, and the Lie (L) scale of the MMPI were 
administered to a total of 354 undergraduate males 
and females. From these, 16 subjects with scores 
above the 80th percentile were selected for the high 
Es group, and 16 subjects with scores below the 
20th percentile were obtained for the low Es group. 
An equal number of males and females was used 
in each Es group, and no subject was included who 
scored above four on the L scale. 

Apparatus. The apparatus was a modified version 
of that used previously (Castaneda & Worell, 1961; 
Worell and Castaneda, 1961b). Briefly, it consisted 
of two 1.5 inch in diameter, circular milk glass 
windows arranged 11 inches from one another on a 
horizontal plane and set into a black plywood panel. 
The illumination in each window was furnished by 
single 7 watt incandescent lamps capable of being 
varied in brightness. A 7.25 7.25 inch “start” 
platform was attached to the base of the panel 
equidistant from the windows, while 5 inches above 
each of the right and left edges of the start plat- 
form was a protruding 1-inch in diameter, circular, 
slightly concave push button. Lastly, a small visual 
ready signal was located slightly 
equidistant from the windows. 

The ready signal was activated at a constant 4- 
second interval prior to the illumination of the 
windows. A Standard Electric timer was energized 
simultaneously with the illumination of the windows 
and terminated when the subject removed his 
hand from the start platform. Latency, consisting 
of the time from the onset of the illumination of the 
windows to the subject’s raising his hand from the 


above and 


TABLE 1 


MEAN RESPONSE SPEEDs (1/RT X 1,000) 
AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 


Low Conflict High Conflict 


Group M SD M SD 


Experiment I 
20.66 
21.90 
17.91 
17.11 


High Es Males 
High Es Females 
Low Es Males 
Low Es Females 
Experiment IT 
5.83 
6.49 


4.80 
6.59 


17.76 
22.09 
18.54 
18.29 


High Es Males 
High Es Females 
Low Es Males 
Low Es Females 


16.07 7.18 
20.10 6.50 
16.45 5.67 
16.96 7.23 


TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR THE Es 
GRoOvUPS IN EXPERIMENT I 


Source 


Between 


Ego strength (Es) 
Sex (S) 

Es XS 

Error (b 


Within 
Conflict (C) 
CX Es 425 
cxs : 2 .146 
CX EsxXS 545 

rials (T) 


24.746*** 


087*** 


T : 

7 1,396.14 5.378** 

T 230.21 887 

1 : 130.89 504 

ry 5 3 199.21 .767 

= - ) 49.49 191 

T 203.48 .784 

T 214.68 827 

Error (w) 259.62 
*p < .075 

** > < .005. 

** > < .001. 


start platform, was recorded to the nearest 1/100 
second. All reaction time scores were converted to 
reciprocals (1/RT X 1,000), so that all performances 
are presented in terms of speed of response. 

Three brightness values, 2.8, 90.9, and 291.4 foot 
candles, were used to produce the two levels of 
conflict. These values were determined at each 
window by a MacBeth illuminometer, and the 
setting of variable transformers in circuit with each 
lamp permitted the exposure of the appropriate il- 
luminations. The high conflict condition consisted 
of the two brightest stimuli (90.9 and 291.4), a 
difference of approximately .50 of a log unit, while 
the low conflict condition was comprised of the 
two extreme values (2.8 and 291.4), a difference of 
about 2.0 log units. 

Procedure. Each subject, participating individually, 
was asked to respond to the brighter of two 
simultaneously exposed lights. Since previous work 
(Worell & Worell, in press) has suggested that the 
typical instructions used in RT studies may have 
motivational properties, the subject was informed 
that the experiment dealt with the accuracy of 
visual discrimination. At no point, did the in- 
structions contain any indication that speed was 
considered important. The subject was cautioned to 
use his preferred hand throughout the experiment 
and to keep his hand upon the platform until he 
had decided about the location of the 
stimulus. 

Each subject was p1 


correct 


ented with a total of 48 
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Prior to the first discrimina- 
tion trial, the correct “brighter” stimulus was pre- 
sented alone once in each window. Both the position 
of the brighter light and the order of appearance of 
the high and low conflict trials were presented in a 
stratified random Thus, the four conditions, 
ie., the two positions and the two levels of conflict, 
appeared an equal number of times within each block 
of 12 trials 


discrimination trials 


order 


RESULTS 

The mean response speeds of the high and 
low Es groups for all trials at the two levels 
of conflict are presented in Table 1. The re- 
sults of an analysis of variance, summarized 
in Table 2, revealed three significant effects; 
the main effect of Es approached significance 
at approximately the .075 level, the 
effects of conflict and both 
nificant beyond the .001 level, while the only 
significant interaction that for Es 
trial blocks (p < .005) 

Both the trials conflict results have 
been obtained many times before and require 
little The trials effect indicates 
that performance became rapid with con- 
tinued practice, while the conflict finding 
shows that the high conflict condition pro- 
duced slower speeds than the low conflict 
condition. Of more interest is the near sig- 
nificant effect of Es, which should, however, 
be evaluated in the light of the significant Es 
and trials interaction. The nature of this 
interaction is graphically presented in Figure 
1, where one may note a progressive diverg- 
ence in the response speeds of the Es groups 
over the four blocks of trials in each conflict 
condition. These results indicate that, al- 
though the over-all difference in performance 


main 


trials were sig- 


was and 


and 


discussion 


TABLE 3 


MEAN RESPONSE SPEEDS PER TRIAL BLOCK 


Grot p 


Low Conflict 


High Es 125 
Low Es 104.79 


136.27 
109.40 
High Conflict 


High Fs 


Low Es 


113.35 


92 05 


142.17 
103.44 


Note 
trial block 


HEs-M 
HEs-F 
LEs-M 
LEs-F 


Low Conflict High Conflict 


g 


Milliseconds 
t=] 
w 
° 
Spuccesy iw 











SS ee 
! 2 3 4 ! 2 3 


Tria! Blocks Trial Blocks 

Fic. 1. Response speeds over trials for the Es 
groups in the first experiment. Each trial block 
represents the average performance on six trials 
between the high and low Es groups only 
approaches significance, high Es subjects in- 
crease their speed over trials at a significantly 
faster rate than low Es under both high and 
low conflict. 

In order to determine the specific meaning 
of the Zs and trials interaction, a further 
analysis was conducted. The analysis was per- 
formed with the multiple range test (Duncan, 
1955), and we required significance at or 
beyond the 1% level. The mean speed values 
per trial block for the high and low Es groups 
at the two levels of conflict are presented in 
Table 3. Analysis by the multiple range test 
(K = 16, df = 100) indicated that a differ- 
ence of 18.39 between any pair of means was 
significant at the 1% level. An examination 
of the differences between high and low Es 
groups in Table 3 indicates that the only 
point at which the two groups do not differ 
significantly is during the first block of trials 
Thus, under both high and low conflict con 
ditions, extreme Es subjects reliably differ 
from one another beyond the first six trials 


DISCUSSION 


Although Es appears to serve as an influen- 
tial source of differences in response to con- 
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flict situations, a clear-cut interpretation of 
these findings is hampered by the significant 
association between the Es and MA scales. 
Reference has already been made to the 
negative relationship between these scales in 
our total sample, and an examination of 
Table 4 emphasizes the possible importance 
of this association where low Es subjects are 
shown to have had consistently higher MA 
scale scores than high Es subjects. In view of 
the highly significant nature of this difference 
(p < .005) between Es groups with respect 
to the MA scale, a second experiment was 
performed in which MA scale performance 
was controlled. 


EXPERIMENT II 

The procedure and apparatus were identical to 
those described in the initial experiment. As _ be- 
fore, each of the high and low Es groups was 
composed of eight males and eight females. In 
contrast to the first experiment, however, high and 
low Es subjects, within each sex, were selected in 
pairs according to their MA scale scores. Thus, high 
and low Es males were used if their MA scale scores 
were within one point of each other; the same was 
the case for high and low Es females. 


RESULTS 


Before the major results with regard to 
conflict are presented, consideration should 
be given to the MA scale scores of the Es 
subjects. An inspection of Table 4 indicates 
that there are only slight differences in anx- 
iety between the Es groups within each sex, 
but the difference between sexes is quite sub- 
stantial. While statistical analysis revealed 
that the within sex difference was not signifi- 
cant, the between sex analysis showed that 
the females were significantly more anxious 
than the males (p < .005). 


rABLE 4 
MEAN /s AND WA SCALE Scot 


IN Botu EXPERIMEN? 


Experiment I Exy 


VA 
High Es Mal 54.50 10.13 
Low / Males 1.00 22.75 
High Es Females 53.75 
Low Es 


Females 36.50 
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“ABLE 5 


SuMMARY OF ANALYSIS 
Groups IN I 


)F VARIANCE FOR THE Es 
XPERIMENT IT 


WS 


Turning to the conflict data, the mean per- 
formances of the high and low Es groups for 


all trials at each level of conflict are con- 
tained in the lower portion of Table 1. In 
addition, a graphic presentation of the per- 
formance of the Es groups over the four trial 
blocks may be found in Figure 2. An analysis 
of variance, summarized in Table 5, indicated 
that the control for manifest anxiety reduced 
the number of significant effects to two; in 
particular, only the main effects of conflict 
and trials remained significant. The previ- 
ously found near significant effect of Es and 
the highly significant trials and Es interaction 
were not obtained. Moreover, despite the 
divergence of the high Es females from the 
other Es groups evident in Figure 2, the 
triple interaction of trials, Es and sex failed 
to attain a significant level. 


DISCUSSION 


Considering the two experiments as a unit, 
the principal findings indicate that the effect 
strength on conflict performance is 
contingent on the presence of manifest anxiety 
differences among Es individuals. High Es 


of ego 
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HES-M ~————- 
HEs-F ------0 
LEs- M+ 


LEs- F +----~ 


Low Conflict High Conflict 


Milliseconds 
Spucrasiiiw 





i i i i 
2 3 2 3 
Trial Blocks Trial Blocks 











Fic. 2. Response speeds over trials for the J 
groups in the nt. Each trial block 


‘ 


on six trials 


second experim 
represents the average performance 


groups demonstrated a consistent and, over 
trials, a progressively increasing superiority 
in performance over low Es subjects in both 
high and low conflict situations. The results 
with the Es scale agree in general with find- 
ings obtained by Korman (1960) in a similar 
conflict study, although the former study did 
not obtain a trial and conflict interaction. The 
performance differences here, however, were 
eliminated when ego strength groups were 
equated for manifest anxiety level. 

Several aspects of the findings merit con- 
sideration. The significant interaction between 
ego strength and trials observed in the first 
experiment indicates that high Es subjects 
improve in their performance at a significantly 
faster rate than low Es subjects. This may be 
interpreted as signifying that ego strength 
contributes to differential adaptation to con- 
flict conditions. Aside from the agreement of 
this finding with Barron’s (1953) statement 
that high Es individuals show greater adapta- 
bility, this result is not incompatible with the 
more rapid improvement shown by high Es 
patients in psychotherapy (Barron, 1953). 
Thus, the greater progressive efficiency with 
which high Es subjects resolve experimentally 
aroused conflicting 


tendencies appears co- 
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ordinate to the greater skill evidenced by 
such individuals in resolving more emotional! 
conflicts. In addition, the finding of no signifi- 
cant performance differences between high 
and low Es groups of equivalent anxiety levels 
also appears to have relevance for the sig- 
nificant positive relationship found between 
ego strength and therapeutic improvement 
(Barron, 1953). Our result suggests that some 
patients with low ego strength may respond 
as well to psychotherapy as those with high 
ego strength if their anxiety levels are rough] 
the same. If this is the case, then the use of 
both the Es and MA scales might be ex 
pected to increase the predictability of thera- 
peutic success beyond that already achieved 
by the Es scale alone. 


SUMMARY 


The present study was primarily oriented 
toward an extension of our understanding oi 
the role of personality characteristics in the 
efficiency of conflict resolution. High and lo 
ego strength subjects, as determined by 
Barron Ego Strength (Es) scale, were 
posed in two experiments to relatively high 
and low levels of conflict. In the first experi 
ment, extreme Es groups were used without 
regard to scores on a scale of manifest anx- 
iety; in the second study, extreme Es group 
were equated with respect to manifest anx- 
iety levels. The result indicated that wher 
high and low Es subjects are selected without 
regard to anxiety level, high Es subjects re- 
solve relatively simple and difficult discrimina- 
tion conflict situations faster and with more 
rapid improvement over trials than low Es 
subjects. However, nonsignificant differences 
in conflict performance were found when the 
level of manifest anxiety between extreme Es 
groups was controlled. The implication of 
these findings for characteristics associated 
with the Es scale and psychotherapy were 
briefly considered. 
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PERSONALITY AND HYPNOTIC SUSCEPTIBILITY’ 


PETER J. LANG anv A. DAVID LAZOVIK 


University of Pittsburgh 


An important facet of the researchers’ in- 
terest in hypnosis concerns the relationship 
between personality and hypnotic suscepti- 
bility. A variety of measures have been used 
to evaluate the latter variable. They range 
from a single index such as postural sway 
(Eysenck, 1944) to multiple instruments such 
as those of Davis and Husband (1931), 
Barry, Mackinnon, and Murray (1931), and 
Friedlander and Sarbin (1938). More re- 
cently, Weitzenhoffer and Hilgard (1959) 
developed the Stanford Hypnotic Suscepti- 
bility Scale (SHS), which appears to have 
many advantages over former measures. The 
SHS is available in two forms. Each consists 
of 12 items, categorized into three groups: 
challenge, nonchallenge, and criterion items. 
The SHS can be administered in approxi- 
mately 45 minutes and involves the actual 
induction of hypnosis. A statistical analysis 
of reliability, validity, and internal consist- 
ency is available on the original standardiza- 
tion group (Hilgard, Weitzenhoffer, Landes, 
& Moore, 1961). 

Two main hypotheses have been raised 
concerning the relationship between person- 
ality and hypnosis. Eysenck (1960) described 
one of these as the linking of hysteria (and 
consequently extroversion) to primary sug- 
gestibility or hypnosis, and a second, assert- 
ing a connection between suggestibility and 
neuroticism. Eysenck held that the data sup- 
ported the latter affirmation but concluded 
that suggestibility “fails to differentiate be- 
tween extroverts and introverts” (Eysenck, 
1960, p. 91). Subsequent research has not 
been wholly consistent with this analysis. 
Eysenck’s conclusion that neurotics are more 
suggestible than normal subjects was derived 
mainly from studies in which postural sway 
was the dependent variable. More recent ex- 
periments employing this or similar measures, 
have reported little 


relationship between 


1 This study was carried out with the support of 
NIMH Grant M-3880 


susceptibility and neuroticism when ataxic 
rate is controlled (Ingham, 1953). 

Furthermore, the findings of Friedlander 
and Sarbin (1938) suggest a positive relation- 
ship between ease of inducing hypnosis and 
such traits as “amiability” and “sociability.” 
Barber (1956) has advanced a “good guy” 
hypothesis of hypnotic susceptibility, based 
on high correlations between the latter vari- 
able and scores on scales of ascendance, 
sociability, emotional stability, and objec- 
tivity. Such traits have little in common with 
neuroticism, and some are positively related 
to extroversion. More recently Weitzenhoffer 
and Weitzenhoffer (1958) reported that they 
were unable to find any relationship at all 
between hypnotic susceptibility and a large 
battery of personality inventories. 

The conflicting findings suggest the need 
for further research in this important area. 
The purposes of the present study are: (a) 
to investigate the relationship between hyp- 
notic susceptibility (as defined by the SHS) 
and the personality variables to which it 
has been linked—extroversion, neuroticism, 
and “positive” personality traits; (5) to re- 
examine the internal consistency of the SHS; 
(c) to describe the distribution of hypnotic 
susceptibility in the current population; (d) 
to compare these latter findings with those of 
the original SHS standardization study. 


PROCEDURE 


A total of 46 college student volunteers (22 
males and 24 females), attending introductory 
psychology, participated in this study. Their ages 
range from 18 to 28, with a mean of 20.61, ¢ = 2.77. 

All subjects were administered Form A of the 
Stanford Hypnotic Scale by one of the two authors 
Each experimenter hypnotized half of the total 
population. The two groups so defined were not 
significantly different in SHS scores and were treated 
as a unit in all analyses.” 


2The major part of the statistical analysis was 
accomplished on the IBM 7070 computer at the 
Computation and Data Processing Center of the 
University of Pittsburgh. All correlations between 


= 


/ 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS WHO SUCCESSFULLY CoM- 
PLETED EAcuH ITEM OF THE SHS AND CORRELATIONS 
BETWEEN INDIVIDUAL ITEMS AND THE 

ToTaL ScaLE 4 


Vote L & L refers to the population evalua 
rent study; W & H refers to the findings of Weitz 
Hilgard (1959). In the latter case the correlat 
ages are based on both Forms A and B 

A was employed in this experiment. 


® The correlations are all rt 


of the SHS 


Thirty-two of these subjects were administered the 
following inventories, designed to evaluate the three 
dimensions of personality under consideration: (a) 
Bendig’s Social Extroversion Scale,? the Pittsburgh 
revision of the Maudsley Extroversion scale (Bendig, 
1959), the MMPI Social Introversion scale; (6) 
the Manifest Anxiety scale (Taylor, 1953), the 
Maudsley Neuroticism scale; (c) the Deference and 
Affiliation subscales of the Edwards Personal Pref- 
erence Schedule (1953). A high positive relation- 
ship between the SHS and the first two inventories, 
and a negative relationship with the third, would 


continuous variables (Total SHS and personality 


scales) and discontinuous variables (SHS items) 
were originally stated as point biserial coefficients 
These were subsequently converted to ro:, to allow 
for comparison with the statistics the 
SHS standardization group, except where 
indicated 


of original 


otherwise 


8 This is an improved scale of 20 items derived, 
after repeated item analysis, from the 60 items 
which make up the MMPI Social Introversion scale. 
Scoring was reversed to give a measure of extrover- 
sion. Personal Communication from A. W. Bendig, 
1961. 

*In addition to these inventories nine additional 
of the Edwards schedule and two scales 
(restraint and thoughtfulness) developed by Guilford 
(1949) were available. The MMPI was also admin- 
istered to all subjects prior to the SHS in order to 
screen out individuals who might respond to hypnosis 
in a psychotic manner. Six subjects were eliminated 
from the study who scored above 70 on either the 
Pa or Sc scales of the MMPI 


scales 


A. Davin LAzoviIk 


connection between ex- 
troversion and hypnosis. On the other hand, a 
positive relationship between the SHS and the 
MA scale and Neuroticism scales would suggest a 
link between hypnosis and psychoneurotic behavior. 
Finally, significant positive correlation between the 
SHS and the Deference and Affiliation subscales of 
the Edwards schedule would indicate, for a col- 
lege ! iship between positive 


support the hypothesized 


population, a_ relati 
social traits and hypnosi 


ry r 
NES Lid 


There is a high degree of consistency be- 
tween the results of the present study and the 
standardization data of the SHS as reported 
by Hilgard et al. (1959,° 1961). These latter 
authors reported no in SHS 
scores (¢ = 0.35) and did not treat males and 
females separately. This result was confirmed 
in the current sample (¢ = 0.74) and sexes 
were combined in subsequent analyses of the 
SHS. As can be seen in Figure 1, the bimodal 
distribution of susceptibility scores reported 
by Hilgard and his co-worl 


sex differences 


cers was also ob- 
tained in the present experiment. Inspection 
of Table 1 reveals con 
tween the two studies 
subjects passing 


} 


siderable similarity be- 

in the percentage of 
individual A rho of 
.78 is obtained when the rank differences are 
analyzed. Table 1 al 


items 


) permits a comparison 


E. R. Hilgard, A. M. Weitzenhoffer, J 
and Rosemarie K. Moore, per 


1959 


Landes 
communication, 


OVI 
biained scores 
itted curve 
N 4é 

4ILGARD et 


—-=—Fitted curve 


N=124 


Fic. 1. The distribution of hypnotic susceptibility 


in the college population 
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of the original standardization data and the 
present findings with respect to the correla- 
tions between individual items and total score. 
In only three cases, postural sway, arm im- 
mobilization, and hand lowering, are the 
results appreciably different. In Table 2 items 
are Classified according to criterial, nonchal- 
lenge, and challenge categories. The latter 
grouping shows the highest intercorrelation 
among items and the highest correlation with 
total score in both studies. 

In addition to the correlation between the 
total SHS and the personality battery used in 
this experiment, estimates of the relationship 
between the battery and the individual items 
of the SHS were obtained. Of particular in- 
terest is Item 1, postural sway, which has 
frequently been used as a single index of 
hypnotic susceptibility in previous research. 
Table 3 presents the correlations between the 
Total SHS, the postural sway item, and tests 
pertaining to the three main hypotheses under 
examination. Because scores on personality 
tests are frequently sex-related, correlations 
obtained for the males, females, total 
sample are reported separately. 

The present results reveal a negative rela- 
tionship between the indices of neuroticism 
and both postural sway and the Total SHS. 
They also indicate a low positive relationship 


and 


TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATION AMONG ITEMS WITHIN CHALLENG 

NONCHALLENGE, AND CRITERIAL CATEGORIES AND 

THE CORRELATION OF THE C 
ToTat Score 


ATEGORIES TO 


the IBM 7070 pro 


be 


these measures of 
hypnotic susceptibility. The subscales reported 
from the Edwards schedule are the two yield- 
ing the highest correlations with the Total 
SHS. Neither scale of the Guilford nor the 
remainder of the Edwards subscales yielded 
correlation coefficients which approached sig- 
nificance. 


between extroversion and 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PERSONALITY DIMENSIONS 


STANFORD Hypnoti 


Personality dimension Males 


Extroversion 


Socia] Extroversion 
Social Introversion 
Maudsley inventory 


Ben g) 


MMPI 


Neuroticism 
Maudsley inventory 
Manifest Anxiety scale 
Edwards schedule 


Deference 48 
Affiliation 41 


Note.—Correlations involving the Total SHS are Pearson r's; rp_bis is re 


are based on data obtained from 161 
* Significant at .05 level. 


ales, 16 females 


Females 


forming a total N 


AND THI 


SUSCEPTIBILITY SCALE 


SHS Postural sway item (SHS 


Total Males Fen 


15 
10 


repor 
of 32 
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DISCUSSION 


The findings of the present experiment, 
relevant to the structure of the SHS, are con- 
sistent with those of the original standardiza- 
tion sample. This is true of the distribution 
of susceptibility scores, the difficulty of indi- 
vidual items, the general form of the intercor- 
relation matrix, and the majority of the cor- 
relations between individual items and the 
total scale. Three of the latter correlations 
did vary from those reported by Weitzen- 
hoffer and Hilgard (1959). However, it is in- 
teresting to note that they all involved items 
which appear early in the scale. Postural sway 
is administered before actual hypnosis is in- 
duced, and hand lowering and arm immobili- 
zation are the first two items presented after 
eye closure. The instability of these items may 
reflect the subject’s unease in the situation or 
initial apprehension about hypnosis. This fac- 
tor probably dissipates with successive items, 
as the subject becomes more involved in the 
hypnotic experience. Initial unease would have 
had less effect on the correlations reported in 
the original study. The statistics cited by 
Weitzenhoffer and Hilgard (1959) are actu- 
ally based on two forms of each item, one of 
which was administered at a second session. 
Presumably, rapport problems would have 
been considerably reduced at this time. 

The personality inventory correlations in- 
dicate a significant positive relationship be- 
tween extroversion, traits suggesting an in- 
terest in and consideration for others, and 
hypnotic susceptibility. Sex differences are 
also implied. However, when the population 
is subdivided by sex the number of subjects 
per group (NV = 16) becomes so small that 
differences may be attributable to factors 
idiosyncratic to the sample. For example, the 
generally low correlations between the person- 
ality inventories and the female postural sway 
score are Clearly a function of the fact that so 
few girls failed this item. The range of scores 
was simply not great enough to provide the 
basis for an accurate correlational estimate. 

Neuroticism was found to bear a slight 
negative relationship to hypnotic susceptibil- 
ity, as measured by both the postural sway 
item and by the Total SHS. The failure to 
find a positive relationship is consistent with 
a host of studies reviewed by Weitzenhoffer 


(1953) and Heilizer (1960). It is in contra- 
diction with the work of Eysenck (1960) and 
studies in which actual neurotic populations 
are employed (Himmelweit, Desai, & Petris, 
1946). In commenting on the inconsistency, 
Weitzenhoffer points out that a scale measure 
is used in one type of study, and in the other 
the neurotic is defined by psychiatric diag- 
nosis. He suggests that “a tendency to neu- 
roticism,” measured by a scale in the normal 
population, may be different from neuroticism 
itself, palpable to psychiatric diagnosis. On 
the other hand, Heilizer (1960) holds that the 
conflict arises from the ubiquitous failure to 
control drug usage in studies of pathological 
groups. 

An explanation not previously considered 
involves the distinction between passive and 
active hypnotic states, proposed by early 
workers in hypnosis (Bernheim, 1880; Binet 
& Féré, 1888). The active trance state is 
characterized by the subject’s eager partici- 
pation in hypnosis, absence of delay in re- 
sponding to suggestions, and a clear indica- 
tion that effort is being expended attempting 
to overcome inhibitory suggestions. Con- 
versely, the subject who achieves a passive 
trance expends little effort and shows delay in 
responding to suggestions. He appears slug- 
gish, concerned with repose, and inclined to 
resist disturbance. More studies of 
these two hypnotic states are reported by 
Davis and Kantor (1935) and Eysenck and 
Furneaux (1945). 

In a 1937 article, R. W. White reported a 
relationship between these two states and cer- 
tain dimensions of personality. According to 
White, the active hypnotic subject is judged 
high in the traits of “deference” and “affilia- 
tion” (i.e., he is willing to go along with au- 
thority; he seeks out others, and enjoys par- 
ticipating in social situations). In contrast, 
the passive hypnotic state is associated with 
such traits as ““abasement”’ (willingness to ac- 
cept defeat, one’s own inferiority), infavoid- 
ance (the tendency to retreat from difficulty) 
and anxiety. 

It is interesting to note that the traits of 
affiliation and deference are the only two from 
either the Edwards or Guilford schedule that 
show a positive relationship to hypnotic sus- 
ceptibility in the present study. The three 


recent 
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traits White connects to the passive trance 
state are all involved in estimates of neu- 
a trait negatively correlated with 
hypnotizability in this sample. 

In discussing their study, Weitzenhoffer and 
Weitzenhoffer (1958) suggested that the fail- 
ure to find personality correlates of hypnotic 
susceptibility was attributable to the fact that 
passive and active hypnotic subjects were not 
separately analyzed. They further proposed 
that studies employing small samples might 
arbitrarily select out the active type. A re- 
view of notes taken during the hypnotic ses- 
sions of all 46 subjects who participated in 
this research, yielded only two individuals 


roticism, 


who gave clear evidence of the passive trance 
state. On the other hand, almost a quarter of 


t 
| 
i 


1e total population could be classified as 
having experienced active trance states. These 
findings suggest that a loading of active hyp- 
notic subjects in the present population may 
account for the particular relationship ob- 
tained between hypnotizability and person- 
ality. 

These facts also lead to th hypothesis that 
the difference in correlates of hypnotizability 
found by previous studies may be attribut- 
able to the different proportions of active and 
passive hypnotic subjects in the true neu- 
rotic and the normal population. One might 
anticipate that the behavior of a good hyp- 
notic subject drawn from a sample of college 
volunteers is more likely to be characterized 
by an active trance state; ° the highly sus- 
ceptible neurotic would be of the passive type. 
Thus within the normal population suscepti- 
bility would appear to be highly correlated 
with extroversion and positive social traits. In 
the pathological group it would be related to 
increasing and withdrawal. The 
difference in these findings can be attributed 
to the fact that two different hypnotic states 
are being measured. 


neuroticism 


Recently Furneaux and Gibson (1961) and 
Furneaux (1961) have reported data consist- 
ent with this interpretation. The latter author 
states that, “In the group studies, the body- 


® Hilgard et al 
the passive-active 


(1961) report little evidence for 

dichotomy. However, college 
volunteers were employed in their work, and ex- 
perience with this sample suggests that passive 
subjects are rare in this population. 


sway scores of stable extraverts and neurotic 
introverts tended to be large, whereas they 
were smaller for stable introverts and neu- 
rotic extraverts” (p. 213). It is reasonable to 
assume that body-sway correlates highly with 
both types of hypnotic state (active and pas- 
sive). If so, this is exactly the relationship 
between extroversion, neuroticisim, and hyp- 
notic susceptibility our hypothesis anticipates 
in a large population containing both active 
and passive hypnotic subjects. 

However, Furneaux (1961) suggests that 
this finding can be best explained in terms of 
differences in drive level, associated with par- 
ticular combinations of extroversion and neu- 
roticism. The relationship between drive fac- 
tors and the active-passive dichotomy should 
be explored. Furthermore, an experiment 
which employs both normal and diagnosed 
neurotic populations, controls the drug vari- 
able and categorizes hypnotic behavior along 
the active-passive dimension, would be of con- 
siderable help in clarifying the findings in this 
area. 


SUMMARY 


The investigation of the internal structure 
of the Stanford Hypnotic Scale (SHS) and 
the distribution of susceptibility in a college 
population, yielded results consistent with 
those of the original standardization study. 
It was also found that hypnotic susceptibility 
was negatively related to neuroticism and 
positively related to measures of extroversion, 
deference and affiliation. An explanation was 
proposed of conflicting findings concerning 
the relationship between hypnotic susceptibil- 
ity and personality. 
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It is an accepted fact that the impairment 
of chronic schizophrenia is both diverse and 
complex. Deviation has been demonstrated in 
the areas of cognition, perception, motivation, 
and emotion. Some theorists have argued for 
the primacy of deficit in one of these areas, 
and consequent impairment of the others. Psy- 
choanalytic theory considers schizophrenia as 
an affective disorder (Eissler, 1954; Freud, 
1947). Other theorists have argued for the 
primacy of deficit in cognitive function 
(Arieti, 1955; Goldstein, 1943); while still 
others theorize that the most basic deficit in 
schizophrenia is motivational (Cohen, 1956; 
Huston & Shakow, 1946). 

Probably the most recent aspect of human 
responsivity which has been considered as 
the primary impairment in schizophrenia is 
perception (Klein, 1951; Lovinger, 1956). 
Cooper (1960) states this position quite con- 
cisely when she writes, ‘““While it may be true 
that schizophrenic impairment involves cog- 
nitive difficulties, or emotional conflicts, or 
both, another possible hypothesis is that 
schizophrenia involves, more simply and di- 
rectly, impaired perceptual functioning” (p. 
209). 

The major problem in investigation of the 
above hypothesis is that of minimizing the 
effects of any cognitive or emotional deficit. 
Most investigators have tried to reduce the 
effects of cognitive, affective, and motivational 
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impairment by using very simple, objective 
problems. Studies have been reported using 
the autokinetic effect (Voth, 1947), weight 
judgment (Salzinger, 1957), and size judg- 
ment (Cooper, 1960). 

The purpose of the present experiment is to 
extend previous investigations of size judg- 
ments in chronic schizophrenics. The results 
of studies comparing normals and _ schizo- 
phrenics with regard to this classical phe- 
nomenon of perception are somewhat contra- 
dictory (Rabin & King, 1958). Sanders and 
Pacht (1952) reported “overconstancy” in 
schizophrenia, while Weckowicz (1957) re- 
ported the opposite. Cooper (1960) recently 
reported a decrease in accuracy and an in- 
crease in variability on simple size compari- 
son tasks. These results are in disagreement 
with a recent study by Leibowitz and Pishkin 
(1961), in which no differences were found 
between normals and schizophrenics on a sim- 
ple task of judging sizes of wooden dowels 
under well lighted conditions. The conclusions 
reached on the basis of that study were, 
“whatever disorders of perception, thinking, 
or behavior they (chronic schizophrenics) 
suffer from, their size constancy is unaffected”’ 
(p. 198). 

At least two explanations of the contradic- 
tory results of these studies are possible. First, 
there may be differences in the subject popu- 
lations, especially the patient groups, and 
there is a possibility of different syndromes 
within the broad category of schizophrenia. 
For example, Sanders and Pacht (1952) used 
outpatients, while Cooper (1960) used a 
schizophrenic population which was predomi- 
nantly composed of patients of less than 2 
years’ hospitalization. Neither of these groups 
is comparable to the population used by 
Leibowitz and Pishkin (1961) which had an 
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average length of hospitalization of close to 
9 years. 

The second reason for the contradictory re- 
sults in previous studies may be due to dif- 
ferences among the stimulus objects employed. 
It is quite possible that the failure to find 
deficit in schizophrenics is due to the use of 
neutral stimuli. Raush’s hypothesis that affec- 
tive aspects have a greater influence on size 
judgment of schizophrenics than normals was 
supported in his studies (Raush, 1952, 1956) 
requiring estimates of both neutral objects 
and objects having a more affective value. 
Zahn (1959) has also stressed the utility of 
size judgment technique in evaluation of af- 
fective variables’ influences on schizophrenics’ 
behavior. In the earlier study (Leibowitz & 
Pishkin, 1961) the experimental stimuli were 
simple wooden dowels, which presumably 
have no symbolic or emotional connotation 
for the patients. It is possible that when 
stimuli become emotionally charged the re- 
sult is a deficit in the performance of schizo- 
phrenics. However, one could also expect an 
increase in differences between schizophrenics 
and normals in size matching by minimizing 
cue conditions. Whitman (1954) has reported 
a greater impairment in the concept forma- 
tion performance of schizophrenics when stim- 
uli are of an interpersonal nature. If the above 
argument is valid, then it follows that schizo- 
phrenic impairment is not primarily a deficit 
in purely perceptual functioning, but is more 
likely the result of a complex interaction be- 
tween perceptual, cognitive, emotional, and 
motivational fact, it may be 
that the primary impairment is in one of the 
other areas of function, and that the deficit 
in perception is secondary. Weckowicz and 
Blewett (1959) have emphasized the aspect 
of cue selection as an influencing factor on 
perceptual performance of certain groups of 
schizophrenics. In the present experiment, 
short flash durations were employed in illumi- 
nating the visual field. In this way the sub- 
jective aspects of size judgment on cue selec- 
tion were maximized. 

This study was designed to investigate the 
possibility that an increase in the affective 
value of stimuli may result in a decrease in 
accuracy of size judgments of chronic schizo- 
phrenics as compared to normals. The tech- 
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nique involved required the subject to indi- 
cate whether a human shaped plywood sil- 
houette is larger, smaller, or the same size as 
a three-dimensional clothed dummy figure. 
The patient population was essentially the 
same as that of the previous study (Leibo- 
witz & Pishkin, 1961). They were all chronic 
schizophrenics who had demonstrated marked 
withdrawal symptoms. It was assumed that 
the present task involving human-like figures 
would be more affect arousing than the ear- 
lier task using dowel rods. In addition, it was 
expected that between _ schizo- 
phrenics and normals would be maximized 
with the decrease in visual cues. 


differences 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The experimental group was composed of 40 male 
psychiatric patients of the Veterans 
Hospital in Tomah, Wisconsin, carrying a diagnosis 
of chronic undifferentiated schizophrenia. Thirty-five 
of these patients had served as subjects in the previ- 
ous study (Leibowitz & Pishkin, 1961).4 None of the 
patients had a history of brain damage 
visual defect. None 
but all of them were on some drug treatment pro- 
gram. They were selected by the psychiatric ward 
team to be mainly characterized by withdrawal. The 


Administration 


, Organic pa- 


thology, o were receiving EST, 


with a range 
average length of 
with a range from 3 


mean age of the 40 patients was 40.87, 
from 24 5¢ 

hospitalization was 9 
years to 14 year 


years to years. The 


The control group was composed of 40 male psy- 
chiatric nursing aides, selected at random from the 
hospital staff. The mean 
38.88, with a range 


uge of the 40 aides was 
from years to 58 years 


Experimental Conditions 


The experiment was conducted in 
room with dimensions of 48 feet 
jects were seen 
were drawn to completely 


a hospital staff 
28 feet. All sub- 
night, and shades 
darken the room during 
the actual size judgments. The standard stimulus was 
a 65 inch three dimensional 
inch platform, bringing the total height of the figure 
to 67 inches. This figure was very lifelike; the colors 
were natural and it was used for the 
training student nurses.° In 


individually, at 


figure, 


mounted on a 2 


purpose ol 
order to vary the sym- 


*The two groups of patients who were exposed to 
either “aide” (N = 17) or “patient” (N = 18) stimu- 
lus in this study were equated on the previous stud- 
ies’ dowel task. The combined mean deviation scores 
from the standard dowel stimulus were .82 and .79 
for the aide and the patient groups, respectively. 
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bolic value, this standard was dressed in a white uni- 
form identical to those customarily worn by the male 
nursing aides in the hospital for one half of the sub 
jects from each group, and was dressed in the green 
uniform issued VA patients for the remaining half of 
the subjects from each group. The test stimuli were 
five silhouettes, cut from + inch plywood and painted 
battleship gray. The silhouettes were cut proportion- 
ately to the frontal view of the dummy, and were of 
varying size. The size varied in 2 inch decrements, 
so that the five figures were of 63, 65, 67, 69, and 
71 inches in height, and were proportional to the size 
of the dummy. 

The standard stimulus was 12 feet to the left of 
the subject’s position, and the comparison stimuli 
were 40 feet directly in front of this position. The 
background for both the standard and the experi- 
mental figures was a white screen. The subjects were 
ushered into the room while the overhead lights were 
on, and were seated in a chair facing the screen in 
front of which the test stimuli were to appear. They 
were told that a series of figures would be presented, 
the same shape as the dummy at their left, but of 
differing size. They were to indicate verbally whether 
the silhouette was larger, smaller, or the same size as 
the dummy figure. The subjects were told that the 
silhouette would be placed in front of the screen in 
front of them, right after the lights were turned out, 
and when they were told to start, they could illumi- 
nate both the dummy figure and the silhouette by de- 
pressing a lever of the photostimulator which was 
before them. This was a standard Grass photostimu- 
lator, which produced a flash of 1,500,000 candle- 
power (at a distance of 10 feet) for a duration of 
10 microseconds. This short duration was chosen in 
order to maximize subjective aspects of size judg- 
ment. It was placed so that the beam directly bi- 
sected the 90 degree angle between the dummy fig- 
ure and the test silhouettes. The subjects were in- 
structed that they could flash the light as often as 
they desired, until they were ready to make the de- 
cision as to whether the silhouette was larger, smaller, 
or the same size as the standard figure. They were 
informed that the figure to be judged would not 
change until they had made their decision. Then the 
overhead lights would go on, and shortly after they 
went off again, the test stimuli would change and 
they would be told to illuminate the field again 

Each subject was presented with all five silhou- 
ettes. The order of presentation was determined by a 
5 X 5 Latin square pattern, with four subjects from 
the patient group and four subjects from the normal 
group going through each order when the standard 
figure was dressed as an aide, and four subjects from 
the patient group and four subjects from the normal 
group going through each order when the standard 
figure was dressed as a patient. There was no diffi- 
culty encountered in testing the subjects. They all 
cooperated well, and did not demonstrate any diffi- 
culty in understanding the instructions. There were 
no signs of complaint or fatigue during the experi- 
ment, which took about 5 minutes per subject. 


RESULTS 


Each subject’s performance on the experi- 
mental task was scored along the three di- 
mensions. These were: size judgment, number 
of errors, and frequency of illuminations. The 
size judgment score was the average height 
of the silhouette figure which appeared to a 
subject to be the same size as the standard 
figure; the error score was the number of 
wrong judgments on the five trials, and the 
illumination score was the number of times 
the subject illuminated the field by means of 
the photostimulator before making a size 
judgment on each of the five trials. 

Variance ratio (McNemar, 1955) was used 
in order to estimate the homogeneity of vari- 
ances among the four treatment groups in 
each of the three measures, i.e., size, errors, 
and illuminations. The variances were homo- 
geneous among the groups for both the size 
and the error scores. However, there was 
significant heterogeneity of variance between 
two cells of illumination scores (schizophren- 
ics with aide stimulus and normals with 
aide sti ulus). These variances were com- 


pared, producing significant heterogeneity (F 
20.17, 19 and 19 df, p < .001). The vari- 


ances were stabilized by square root trans- 
formation (Edwards, 1958) of the four illumi- 
nation scores, producing sufficient reduction 
in heterogeneity. Table 1 represents means 
and standard deviations of the three measures 

The mean size judgment scores for the four 
experimental groupings are shown in Figure 1. 
Table 2 presents a summary of the analysis of 
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Fic. 1. Mean size judgments of standard stimuli 
by schizophrenics and normals. The size of the two 
standard stimuli was 67 inches. 


variance of these size judgment scores. Most 
important to the hypothesis under considera- 
tion is the finding that there was no sig- 
nificant difference between the schizophrenics 
and the normals. Even though both groups of 
subjects were close in their size judgment 
scores by producing average numerical values 
of about 67, it was important to determine 
when the schizophrenics were more diffuse in 
arriving at their mean size score, i.e., they 
could have responded to all five comparison 
stimuli as “same” and thus would have come 
up with an accurate score. Table 3 represents 
the frequencies of “smaller,” “same,” and 
“larger” responses to the five stimuli by the 
two populations. Inspection of this table re- 
veals that the average numerical values to 
which the subjects responded “same” were not 
influenced by differences in degree to which 
the two subject groups may have been differ- 
entially diffuse in their judgment. However, 
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TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF THI VARIANCE OF 


JUDGMENT SCORES 


ANALYSIS OF SIZE 


Source of variation j WS 


Between groups 
Between conditions 
Interaction 


Within 


there was a significant difference in the size 
judgments under the two experimental con- 
ditions (p< .01). Both schizophrenics and 
normals tended to judge the larger test sil- 
houettes equal in size to the standard figure 
clothed as an aide. This change in size judg- 
ment was greater for the schizophrenics. In 
fact, it can be seen in Figure 1 that when the 
standard was clothed as a patient the schizo- 
phrenics judged a smaller test silhouette of 
equal size than the normals, and when the 
standard was clothed as an aide the schizo- 
phrenics judged a larger test silhouette of 
equal size than the normals. 

Figure 2 shows the mean error score for the 
four experimental groupings, and Table 4 pre- 
sents a summary of the analysis of variance 
of these error scores. Overall, schizophrenics 
made significantly more errors than normals 
(p < .05). However, it can be seen in Fig- 
ure 2, and in the significant interaction (p 
< .05), that the real difference was in terms 
of the increase in errors by the schizophrenics 
when comparing the test figures to the stand- 
ard clothed as a patient. In fact, schizophren- 
ics made fewer errors than aides when the test 
standard was clothed as an aide. 

The mean illumination scores for the four 
groupings are shown in Figure 3. The sum- 


TABLE 3 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE FIVE COMPAR 


STIMULI FOR SCHIZOPHRENICS 


Stimulus size 63" 


Judgment 0 
Schizophrenics si. 7 21 
Normals 29 10 22 


Note.—The signs in the table represent the following responses 
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TABLE 4 


SUMMARY OF THE ANALYSIS OF 
VARIANCE OF Error SCORES 


Source of variation df 
Between groups 

Between conditions 
Interaction 

Within 


mary table of the analysis of variance on the 
transformed illumination scores is shown in 
Table 5, and again it can be seen that there 
was a significant difference between schizo- 
phrenics and normals (p < .001). The schizo- 
phrenics illuminated the field more frequently 
under both of the experimental conditions, 
but the greatest difference when the 
standard stimulus was clothed as an aide. 
Also, the main effect of methods was sig- 
nificant (p < .001), due to greater frequency 
of illuminations with aide as a stimulus. It 
was apparent that the significant interaction 
(p < .001) between the Groups and the Con- 
ditions was responsible for the significance of 
the Groups main effect. 

Pearson r’s were computed between size 
judgment scores, errors, and frequencies of 
illuminations within each of the four treat- 
ment groups (i.e., schizophrenics with patient 
stimulus, schizophrenics with aide stimulus, 
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Fic. 2. Mean errors in size judgment of the two 
standard stimuli by schizophrenics and normals. 
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Fic. 3. Mean illuminations by schizophrenics and 
normals in making size judgment of the two stand- 
ard stimuli 


normals with patient stimulus, and normals 
with aide stimulus). The significant correla- 
tions were with schizophrenic subjects be- 
tween errors and illuminations with aide 
stimulus (r = .48, p < .05) and with normals 
between errors and illuminations, also with 
aide stimulus (r = .52, p < .05). The other 
10 correlations were close to zero. Pearson r’s 
were also computed between the three scores 
combining both subject populations. There 
were no significant correlations. The r’s were 
as follows: illuminations and errors, r = .02; 
illuminations and - 09; and 
errors, r = .04. 
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nificant differences in the size judgments of 


The results of this study indicate no sig- 
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chronic schizophrenics in comparison to nor- 
mals. The data is consistent with that of the 
earlier study with similar population (Leibo- 
witz & Pishkin, 1961), and suggests that there 
is no deficit in making size judgments in- 
volved in the impairment of chronic schizo- 
phrenia. However, patient-control differences 
appear to evolve from schizophrenics’ diffi- 
culty in selecting cues under minimized illu- 
mination of the perceptual field. 

Although the data seems to be inconsistent 
with that of a number of other studies (e.g., 
Cooper, 1960; Lovinger, 1956), closer ex- 
amination of the results helps to clarify the 
apparent inconsistencies. Data from this study 
indicated that although the schizophrenics 
made a size judgment very similar to that of 
the normals, they made more errors, and 
found it necessary to illuminate the field 
more frequently, before arriving at that judg- 
ment. Equally important, schizophrenics made 
more frequent illuminations to the aide stimu- 
lus than normals. One possible interpretation 
might be that schizophrenics may have re- 
acted to the aide stimulus with more “vigi- 
lance” and with apathy to the patient stimu- 
lus. Since only one estimate of size for each 


of the five comparison stimuli was made after 
a number of illuminations by each individual 
tested the error score was not confounded by 


the frequency of illumination. Significant, 
positive correlations between error and illumi- 
nation scores for both populations with aide as 
a stimulus would indicate that the inaccuracy 
in making judgments was accompanied by the 
necessity to illuminate the field more fre- 
quently in order to receive sufficient cues be- 
fore making a decision. These positive corre- 
lations between errors and illuminations sup- 
port the notion that the subjects received less 
information concerning dummy size with each 
illumination of the field, and therefore, the 
increase of illumination frequency was accom- 
panied with increase in errors. It is quite plau- 
sible that the subjects were misinformed more 
often under aide stimulus condition in that 
their selection of cues was not valid, thus pro- 
ducing more errors. Therefore, it is implied 
that isolation of relevant cues in this condi- 
tion was more difficult. This view regarding 
cue validity and misinformation was sup- 
ported earlier (Pishkin, 1960; Pishkin, 1961). 
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There is a possible flaw in the present meth- 
odology. Since both stimulus dummies were 
revealed against a white screen, the figure- 
ground variable may have had an influence 
on the subject’s judgment. In the case of aide 
stimulus, there was a possibility of disconti- 
nuity with the background. On the other 
hand, a patient dummy was dressed in a green 
uniform. This possibility cannot be ruled out, 
and it would support the importance of cue 
selection. Nevertheless, the other alternative 
would have been to have matching figure- 
ground fields, in which case the background 
for the two stimulus conditions would not 
have been controlled. 

Cooper (1960) compared the perceptual 
judgments of schizophrenics and normals, and 
reported significant differences in accuracy 
and variability. As in the present study, she 
found that schizophrenics make more errors. 
She speculated that the increase of errors is 
the result of perceptual impairment. An al- 
ternate explanation of these findings is that 
the schizophrenics have greater difficulty in 
attending to, and selecting out, 
cues in the visual field. This hypothesis is 
given some support by the present finding 
that the schizophrenics find it necessary to 
illuminate the test field more frequently be- 
fore making a size judgment. It is possible 
that the schizophrenic has difficulty in selec- 
tion of the relevant cues and rejection of the 
irrelevant cues during the period of illumina- 
tion. Explanations for this difficulty might in- 
clude impairment in attention, an increase in 
distractability, and an increase in internal 
stimulation. Consequently, the present find- 
ings cannot be interpreted in term of a “pure” 
perceptual deficit. It is also plausible that the 
potency of stimuli is subjectively weaker for 
the schizophrenic subjects. Thus, it is com- 
pensated by them through more frequent illu 
minations. This finding may be closely re 
lated to the notion that the channel capacity 
of schizophrenics deteriorates with increasing 
chronicity (Lydecker, Pishkin, & Martin 
1961). In an earlier paper, Pishkin, Arm- 
strong-Ressy, Aller, and Comstock (1960) 
suggested that deterioration of schizophrenic’s 
ability to attend to environmental cues in- 
creases with chronicity. It may well be that 
attention or the amount of information trans- 


the relevant 
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mitted in a single illumination of the field, 
used in this study, is related to duration of 
illness and not to schizophrenic pathology, 
per se. It may be safely assumed that the 
perceptual environment of a long-term schizo- 
phrenic patient becomes limited (mean dura- 
tion of hospitalization for this subject popu- 
lation was 9.7 years), and progressively less 
demanding on the subject’s decision-making 
capacities such as those required by the pres- 
ent task. It would be interesting to in- 
vestigate the relationship between length of 
hospitalization and ability to make size judg- 
ments and simple discriminations by schizo- 
phrenic subjects. 
Weckowicz and 
ported significant 


Blewett (1959) have re- 
correlations between size 
judgments, ability to form concepts, and span 
of attention in schizophrenics. It appears that 
the schizophrenic is less able to attend selec- 
tively, and consequently performs more poorly 
on many different kinds of tasks. The deficit 
in selecting the result 
aspects of the ex 


i 
ternal environment, or distraction due to in- 
either case there 


ind attending may be 
of distraction to irrelevant 


ternal symbolic arousal. In 


he ability to attend 
ively, not only at the cognitive level, but 
at the sensory Hernandez-Peon 
Sherrer, & Jouvet, This would result 
in less information 


could be a decrease in t 
select 
level (e.g., 
1956) 

input, and consequent 
poor performance. 

The results also indicated that the schizo- 
phrenics made the most errors when they 
were comparing the test stimuli to the stand- 
ard clothed as a patient. It is highly probab! 
that the patient clothed as a standard had 
roused numerou 
concerning 


symbolic value, and 
thoughts 
tions. This supports the hypothesis of Brunet 
(1951) that 


stole 
mign 


greater 


self-evalua- 


distracting 


in increasing concern for the self 
lead to a breakdown in perceptual fun 
tioning. Furthermore, both groups saw the 


test figures as larger when comparing them to 
the standard dressed as an aide 
the schizophrenics and the aides perceived the 

because of negative value 


Per haps both 


yatient as smaller 
| 
concerned with the 


dequacy, and general wort! 


judgments importance, 


of the mentally 


i 
ill person. It would follow that such a jud 


ment would be more disturbing to the schizo- 


phrenic, and consequently his performance 
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would be poorer. Although there was no sig- 
nificant difference between the groups in their 
size judgment of both patient and aide stand- 
ard stimuli, it is noteworthy that both the 
patient and the aide subjects judged the aide 
stimulus larger than he really was. Perhaps, 
the schizophrenic subjects’ self-esteem was 
lower than that of the normal subjects. 

In general, the results of the study support 
the hypothesis that it is the symbolic or emo 
tional value of the stimulus which accounts 
for schizophrenic deficit on perceptual tasks. 
Basic perceptual functions, such as size con- 
stancy, and size judgments, are unaffected. 
This is probably because the required abili- 
ties are fully developed prior to the develop 
ment of schizophrenic process, and are not 
and 
accompanying the 


affected by the social emotional with 


drawal syndrome itself 
This explanation was suggested earlier by 
Leibowitz and Pishkin (1961). However, the 
present findings suggest that patient-control 
differences lie in their abilities to select rele- 


vant cues 
SUMMARY 


The ability 1ake size judgment com- 
parisons as a function of the height of the 
test figure and the symbolic value of the 

figure for a 


standard vas determined 
chronic, undifferentiated schizophreni: 


group 
of 4 
as well as for a control group of 40 psychi 
atric aides. The symbolic value was varied by 
means of using different sets of clothing (pa 
tient or aide) on the standard stimulus 

The highlights of the major findings w 

1. There were 
the size judgments made by the two groups 

2. The schizophrenics made significant]; 


no significant differences ir 


nate the field more frequently, before arriving 
at the size judgment. It 
the increase in errors, 
number of il 


was suggested that 
and the increase in th 
uminations, for the schizophre: 

group were a result of their distraction due t 
irrelevant aspects of the stimulus field, irrel 
vant and generalized ii 
ability to make judgments. The schizophren 
obtain the 
irding the sizes of the two 
standard stimuli within the number of illumi 
nations made by the normals 


internal processes, 


ics could not same amount of 


information re 
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3. Significant interactions between the stand- 
ard stimulus conditions and the subjects indi- 
cated that the schizophrenics required signifi- 
cantly more illuminations in judging aide 
stimulus and made more errors than normal 
subjects in judging patient stimulus. 

4. There was a positive correlation be- 
tween number of errors and frequency of 
illuminations for both groups with aide as 
stimulus. 

5. The absence of any differences in the 
size judgments of the two groups suggested 
that there is no deficit involved in size judg- 
ment of chronic undifferentiated schizophren- 
ics. It is likely that size matching requires 
perceptual abilities which are primitive and 
fully developed prior to the initiation of a 
long term schizophrenic process. Difficulty in 
making judgments was accounted in terms of 
the schizophrenic’s difficulty in attending to 
the relevant cues and rejecting the irrelevant 
cues within the stimulus field, consisting of 
both internal and external cue elements. 
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LACK OF CORRELATION BETWEEN THE CALIFORNIA 
PSYCHOLOGICAL INVENTORY AND 
HYPNOTIC SUSCEPTIBILITY * 


ERNEST R HILGARD 


AND LILLIAN W 


LAUER 


Stanford University 


Individual susceptibility to hypnosis can be 
shown to be reliably measured and quite 
stable; because such individual differences 
appear to be manifestations of personality 
it appears plausible that they should be 
correlated with at least some of the scores on 
a general multidimensional personality in- 
ventory. Our results, for a sample of 110 male 
and 106 female students, show essentially a 
lack of correlation between the scales (and 
the items) of the California Psychological In- 
ventory (CPI) (Gough, 1957) and the Stan- 
ford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale (SHSS) 
(Weitzenhoffer & Hilgard, 1959). 

These results are not wholly 
Weitzenhoffer (1958), using a sample of 2 
student subjects at the University of Mich 
igan, found only trivial correlations with the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
and the Cattell 16 PF Questionnaire; and 
Sector (1961), with 48 subjects, found no 


unexpected 
»( 


predictive significance within the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI), 
either for established scales or by way of an 


item analysis. There are, however, occasional 


reports of more significant results with person- 
ality tests, both Sarbin (1950) and Faw and 
Wilcox (1958) reporting some positive cor- 


relations with the MMPI. More recently 
Furneaux and Gibson (1961) reported posi- 
tive correlations between hypnotic suscepti- 
bility and the Maudsley Personality Inven- 
tory (MPI), but their sample was a curious 
mixture of 55 students and 44 older readers 
of a radical journal, with no breakdowns to 
tell what this heterogeneity produced. Lang 

1A report from the Laboratory 


velopment, founded under a 
Foundation 


of Human De 
from the Ford 
The research on hypnosis, begun under 
that grant, has been continued with the aid of 
the Robert C. Wheeler Foundation and the National 
Institute of Mental Health (Grant M-3859). 


grant 


> 
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and Lazovik * with 32 student subjects report 
some marginally significant positive correla- 
tions (.35, .36) with the social extraversion 
scale of the Pittsburgh revision of the MPI 
(Bendig, 1959), and with the affiliation scale 
of Edwards’ PPS. The signs of the correla- 
tions with neuroticism and anxiety were nega- 
tive, but the correlations were not significant. 
In general, when college student samples have 
been used, the results with the ordinary per- 
sonality inventory have not been encouraging; 
our results simply add another sizable sample 
to the history of failure. 


METHOD 
(1958-1959, 1959-1960) 


to all 


psychology 


During 2 academic 
the CPI was routinely administered 


enrolled in the introductory 


years 
students 
course at 
Stanford; scores were obtained without any reference 
to the undertaking of experiments on hypnosis. Later 
an opportunity was given for 
periments on hypnosis as part of the outside labora 
tory requirement of the and a fairly 
resentative sample of each class was obtained 
mean results for some of the CPI 
significantly from the published norms 
but the mean differences not 
tude and could reflect differences 
students and the general norm 


participation in ex- 
course, rep- 
The 
scales differed 
(Table 1) 
in magni- 
between Stanford 
as well as differences 
related to signing up for hypnotic experiments 
The two forms of the 
administered on two succe 
ized conditions. The test is essentially a work-sample 
of hypnosis, involving a standard induction followed 
by a number of suggestions to which the subject 
may or may not respond. There are 12 
on each form, so that the total 2 
from 0 to 24. The 
test-retest reliability 
-Brown formula was 
subjects (62 male, 60 female) 
1959 and .95 for the 96 
female) tested in 1959-1960 
Data analysis took two forms. One consisted of a 
correlation between the scales of the CPI 


were great 


SHSS were individually 


ssive days under standard- 


scorable items 
day score yields a 
2-day reliability, 
stepped up 
91 for the 
tested during 19 
subjects (4 male, 4 


ranging 
the 


the Spearman 


score 


based on by 


124 


58- 
6 


standard 
2Lang, P 


hypnotic 
1961 


J., & Lazovik, A 
sus¢ eptibility 


D. Personality and 
Unpublished manuscript, 
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TABLE 


Hypnotic SAMPLE COMPARED witH CPI Norms ror COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Norms for 
college men 
(N = 680) 


CPI scales 


Dominance 
Capacity for Status 
Sociability 

Social Presence 
Self-acceptance 
Sense of Well-being 
Responsibility 
Socialization 
Self-control 
Tolerance 
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via Conformance 
Achievement via Independence 
Intellectual Efficiency 
Psychological-mindedness 
Flexibility 

Femininity 
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Mean of hypnotic sample 
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rABLE 2 


PRopUCT—MOMENT CORRELATIONS OF 2-Day 
SHSS Scores witu CPI Sca.es 


Males Females 
CPI scales N = 110 N = 106 
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and the SHSS, don parately for the men and 
for the women, and years 

was an attempt to build a new 
based on an item anz of the first year’s scores, 
then validated on the res of the following year. 
This also was done parately for men and for 
women 


The second 
predictive scale 


Correlations with standard 
Pearsonian 


scales of the CPI. 
correlations between the 2-day 
SHSS scores and the CPI scale scores, com- 
puted separately for males and _ females, 
yielded the results in Table 2. While a few 
of the scales reach significance, none is sig- 
nificant for both men and women, and the 
significance is computed on the basis of the 
does not take into 
account that when so many 
computed, a higher si 


single correlations, i. 


rr »] i =) are 
correlations are 


nificance level should 
be demanded for any one that is to be in- 
terpreted as significant. Of the three 
significant for females over the 
combined, 
samples separately and 
for the males on either 


scales 
two samples 
both 
none was significant 
S ample. We therefore 


none was significant for 
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interpret these results as essentially negative. 
An attempt to derive a scale by item anal- 
ysis. On the assumption that the item pool of 
480 miscellaneous items in the CPI would 
almost surely have some experiences related 
to hypnosis, we proceeded on a purely empir- 
ical basis to select those items which, for the 
first year’s sample, were differentially related 
to hypnotic susceptibility, a scale thus derived 
then to be validated against the next year’s 
sample. By selecting items that discriminated 
between the upper half and lower half of 
hypnotic subjects, we were able to construct 
a 33-item scale for males that correlated r 
.67 with their SHSS scores (V = 62), and a 
36-item scale for females that correlated 
r = .66 with their SHSS scores (N = 60). 
These results, while promising, led to some 
initial skepticism because there were only 
three items common to both the male 
female scales as thus empirically derived. 
When the new scales were scored on the 
next year’s sample, the correlations fell to 
a negligible level, for the males r = — .05 
(NV = 48), for the females, r = + .08 (V 
46). Thus the effort to 


and 


construct a scale 


predictive of hypnosis on this purely empirical 


basis was a failure.* 


DISCUSSION 


Our results are consistent with the large 
body of previous results obtained in at- 
tempting to relate hypnotic susceptibility to 
scores on structured personality inventories. 
Occasional positive findings have been on 
small samples, unusual samples, or in studies 
that were not replicated 

Several possibilities can be suggested: 

1. Perhaps hypnotic susceptibility is not a 
general personality characteristic, but is some 
highly specialized ability that can be studied 
only by sampling it. This we have sometimes 
whimsically called the 


“diabetes” theory: 


3The fact that some existing scales correlated 
over the total sample means that an empirical scale 
could be constructed that would yield correlations 
at least that high within this total sample. Obviously 
by using the total sample, and capitalizing on 
chance, such a scale could be arranged, as indeed it 
was for our first sample. It would take additional 
replications to see what the residual correlations 
would be; results suggest that they would 
be low. 


present 
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there it is, but it doesn’t correlate with any- 
thing else. Some people merely inherit the 
tendency to diabetes; some are hypnotizable 
and some are not. We do not credit this 
theory very highly, for reasons to be given. It 
has to be acknowledged, however, and the 
fact that many distributions of hypnotic sus- 
ceptibility turn out to be bimodal (Hilgard, 
Weitzenhoffer, Landers, & Moore, 1961), 
gives it a small measure of support. Even 
though the ability is specialized there are 
surely some nonhypnotic experiences that cor- 
relate with it. 

2. Pehaps hypnotic susceptibility rests upon 
“deeper” or “more unconscious” aspects of 
the personality than are tapped by structured 
pencil-and-paper tests, and projective tests, 
such as the Rorschach or TAT would do 
better. The evidence (which we shall not 
review at this time) with respect to the 
Rorschach is not good, and with respect to 
the TAT is too fragmentary; whether or not 
some projective device might work, we are 
convinced that the distinction between pencil- 
and-paper and projective tests does not lie at 
the heart of the matter. 

3. Despite the large number and variety of 
questions on inventories such as the CPI or 
the MMPI it is quite possible that they miss 
domains of experience relevant to hypnosis. 
Some work in our laboratory indicates that 
this is indeed the case. Building upon and 
extending some earlier work of Shor (1960) 
done elsewhere, .\s, O’Hara, and Munger 
(1962), working in our laboratory, drew up 
a pencil-and-paper test of 60 items emphasiz- 
ing subjective experiences occurring outside of 
hypnosis that resemble those occurring in the 
hypnotic state: altered states of awareness, 
memory lapses, mystical experiences, change 
in the body image, role changes, etc. In the 
first test with a group of female subjects 
(N = 50), all but 12 of the 60 items cor- 
related positively (though not always sig- 
nificantly) with hypnotic susceptibility.* The 

*The measure of susceptibility he used, a scale 
under development in the laboratory 
the Consolidated Scale (CS), includes 7 
the original Form B and 5 new items, 
cognitive functions, such as dreams and hallucina 
tions. Scores on the CS correlate r 84 with Form 
A of the SHSS (N=102 female subjects), which 
is about as high as the correlation between the 


known as 
items from 
tapping more 
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overall score, based on a priori assigning of 
the positive and negative scores to the replies 
and scoring all items, yielded a significant 
correlation of r = .36 with the hypnotic score; 
item selection produced a 16-item scale cor- 
relating .68 with the sample from which the 
scale was constructed, and these same 16 
items correlated r = .29 with the next sample 
(N = 52). Thus it is possible to find pencil- 
and-paper items that will yield moderate cor- 
relations with hypnotic susceptibility; it ap- 
pears that the CPI and MMPI may be lack- 
ing in enough of the kinds of items required. 
Note that the correlations, while significant, 
are not large; it takes an appreciable number 
of items of appropriate kind to produce a 
prediction of hypnotic susceptibility. 

4. A fourth possibility is that a more subtle 
kind of scoring is needed. On the assumption 
that more than one personality syndrome can 
lead to hypnotic susceptibility, it may be 
necessary to use one “sorting” variable and a 
second “dimensional” variable. This is, of 
course, the logic that Eysenck (1959) has 
been advocating, and its possible usefulness 
is illustrated in the study by Furneaux and 
Gibson (1961). Using a typical Maudsley 
procedure they first sorted their very hetero- 
geneous sample of 99 students and radical- 
reading adults into 22 “liars” and 77 “honest” 
subjects. Because only 5 of the 22 liars fell 
in the hypnotic group, as compared to 44 
hypnotizable among the total 99, a high lie 
score was used to classify a person as in- 
susceptible. The advantage of a double-classi- 
fication was well illustrated for the honest 
subjects. There was no correlation between 
extraversion and hypnotic susceptibility, and 
a low negative correlation (7 tee = — .37)°* be- 
tween neuroticism and hypnotizability for the 
77 honest subjects. Yet when extraversion and 
neuroticism were combined, the correlation 
between neuroticism and hypnotic suscepti- 
bility rose to fie = —.75 for the 44 most 
extraverted subjects, although it became a 
nonsignificant positive correlation (tee = 
+ .15)° for the remaining 33 introverted sub- 
jects. Thus a variable (extraversion), itself 


original Forms A and B, so that his positive results 
cannot be attributed solely to the criterion used. 

5 These correlations, not in the original report, 
have been computed by us from the data given there. 
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not correlating with hypnosis, was a useful 
sorting variable. We have attempted to com- 
bine some of the CPI scales in meaningful 
ways to predict hypnotic susceptibility but 
thus far without success; we have not, of 
course, exhausted the possibilities, which are 
numerous. Our appraisal of subjects by in- 
terview does make it appear plausible to us 
that some kind of sorting variable would be 
helpful when any other personality dimension 
is to be used in predicting hypnotic suscepti- 
bility. We shall report attempts along this 
line at another time. 


SUMMARY 


The California Psychological Inventory 
(CPI), administered before the opportunity 
to sign up for hypnotic experimentation, was 
correlated with scores on the Stanford Hyp- 
notic Susceptibility Scale (SHSS), following 
administration of both Form A and Form B 
of the scale. The correlations, based on a 
2-year sample of 110 males and 106 females, 
were so small as to indicate essentially a 
lack of correlation between the CPI scales 
and scores on the SHSS. 

An empirical item analysis, resulting in 
CPI scales correlating with SHSS scores 
within the sample on which the analysis was 
based, failed to hold up in validation the 
next year. 

Several hypotheses to account for the nega- 
tive results were examined including (ca) 
the possibility that hypnotic susceptibility is 
so specialized as not to lend itself to predic- 
tion by personality tests, (6) that pencil-and- 
paper tests are inappropriate to something as 
subtle as hypnotic susceptibility, (c) that 
the content of the items of the CPI does not 
sufficiently represent hypnosis-like experi- 
ences, and (d) that sorting variables may 
have to be used before significant correlations 
can be obtained. The first two of these con- 
jectures are not defended, but the last two 
are. 
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The routine data gathered on inductees 
into military service and the subsequent test- 
ing of some of them in Veterans Administra- 
tion hospitals offer the rare opportunity to 
evaluate the impact of schizophrenia on intel- 
lectual functioning. 

Making use of service scores, Mason 
(1956) and Miner and Anderson (1958) 
reach apparently contradictory conclusions 
as to a relationship between emotional adjust- 
ment in general and intellectual level; but 
both seem to agree that schizophrenia—at 
least some types of it—tends to strike those 
of less than average intelligence. The service- 
man, presumably functioning adequately, who 
was later to become schizophrenic, scored 
lower than did the general inductee on the 
Army General Classification Test (AGCT) 
(The Adjutant General’s Office, 1945). Aside 
from the question of the preiliness intel- 
ligence, Griffith and Taylor (1960) obtained 
a correlation in line with correlations reported 
in normal populations between years of educa- 
tion and IQ obtained after mental breakdown 
in a group of hospitalized veterans including 
schizophrenics. They inferred from this tan- 
gential bit of evidence that the IQ scores of 
psychotic patients are more valid measures 
than clinicians have allowed. More direct evi- 
dence is needed on the question of whether 
patients caught in the throes of an apparently 
disruptive process do suffer an impairment of 
intellectual performance. 

It was possible to bring together results 
on the AGCT with one of the Wechsler forms 


1 University of Kentucky, Consultant to Veterans 
Administration Hospital. 

2 Credit for this study should be shared with the 
personnel of the United States Army Records Center; 
St. Louis, Missouri, Eugene S. Tarr, commanding. 
Within the hospital we were assisted in the tedious 
combing of files and the collating of information 
by several voluntary workers: Jane S. Wiedeman, 
Vivian H. Taylor, Reubena Bailey, and George J. 
Haus. The only reward to any of these many 
donors is the inadequate recognition in this small 
footnote. 


(I, Il, WAIS) on 65 schizophrenic patients. 
Although, strictly speaking, the AGCT is 
not an intelligence test, it correlates highly 
with standard measures of IQ (in the neigh- 
borhood of .85, or as highly as does WAIS 
with WBI!) (Wechsler, 1958, pp. 105, 115) 
and thus, broadly speaking, is comparable. 
By reducing the scores to standard scores the 
comparison could be made between the rela- 
tive position of each patient before illness 
with his position after illness in the respective 
standardization populations. In 53 of the cases 
the hospital test had been administered within 
the first month following admission while the 
service test had been regularly administered 
shortly after induction. Most of the patients 
had entered service after WWII; only 12 of 
them were inducted at the time when press 
of manpower shortage had forced a loosening 
of standards in literacy-intelligence and in 
emotional adjustment. 

The average age of the patients at testing 
within the hospital was 29.8 (6.6) years (SDs 
given in parentheses). Educational level was 
9.8 (2.9) years of schooling. The time elapsed 
between testings was lengthy as test-retest 
studies go, averaging 8.0 (4.6) years. Hos- 
pital IQ on Wechsler’s scales was 92.2 (13.8); 
the deficiency from the national norm may 
(a) reflect the norm of the geo-cultural area 
from which the patients came, or may (b) 
support the position that the less intelligent 
are prone to schizophrenia, or may (c) signify 
that schizophrenia impairs intellectual func- 
tioning. The latter possibility is the one which 
the present study investigates. 


RESULTS 


Several correlations leading to the crucial 
comparison may be presented. The correlation 
between the hospital IQ and years of educa- 
tion was lower, though not quite significantly 
so, than the previous Griffith and Taylor 
figure on a more heterogeneous sample of 
patients in the same hospital, .48 vs. .62. 
Service scores and education level correlated 
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.64 (in line with values obtained on the run 
of inductees) (The Adjutant General’s Office, 
1945, p. 765). Hospital IQs: and service 
scores correlated .70 to be compared with the 
85 mentioned above as reported by Wechsler 
for normal persons and which foretells the 
answer to the central question 

A distribution of 
losses—between 
pital standard 
standard scores 


and 
hos- 


gains 
and 
drawn up. 


differences 
individual 
scores The 
(z’s) were obtained using a 
SD of 15 for IQ scores and a SD of 20 for 
the AGCT scores which are reported in IQ- 
like figures (around a mean of 100). The 
mean of this distribution of changes in scores 


service 
was 


was a plus .195 (.75) representing a net gain 
in intellectual performance under the condi- 
tion of schizophrenia. This gain, equivalent 
to about three Wechsler IQ points, is signifi- 
cantly different at the .05 from the 
neutral .00. 

However, 


level 


within this 
on the average shows a 


which 
gain in intellectual 
functioning, may be found the single instance 


distribution, 


to prove that the schizophrenic may give an 
invalid test. The over-all increase is pulled 
down by one patient who showed an extreme 
a difference of 2.85 
or more than twice as much as the next 
With the SD of .75 in the dis- 
tribution of difference scores it may be calcu- 
lated that such a drop would have been 
exteremely improbable by chance. His record 
reveals that he was severely suspicious and 
inhibited at time of testing. He repeated three 
digits forward and He per- 
of the Picture 
Completion cards. In addition, he earned a 
zero score on Object Assembly. He rambled 
about “heaven” during the Picture Arrange- 
ment subtest. Quite correctly, the 
noted that 
his usual (intellectual) 
higher. Illness has 
this area 


1 ‘ 
LOSS, in the two z scores 


largest loss. 


none backward 


ceived nothing missing on any 


clinician 
that 
is considerably 


there are indications 


le vel \ 
made definite inroads in 
” With this veteran who had com- 
pleted 2 years of college the test doubtlessly 
had value as a projective instrument 

>Our original sample of service 

on the AFQT (Armed Forces 
(Uhlaner, 1952) which replaced the 
time of the unification of the 
was designed to 


included 
Qualification Test) 
AGCT at the 
Services and which 
prospective 


scores 


screen inductees in 
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DISCUSSION 

However challenging to speculate far afield 
about the source of the unexpected result, one 
explanation is close at hand and prosaic. It 
may be found in a peculiarity in the original 
standardization of the AGCT. For some un- 
certain reason the more than 8,000,000 vet- 
erans who were administered the AGCT in 
service (there were eventually several forms 
of it) scored higher than did the 2,675 upon 
whom it was standardized (The Adjutant 
General’s Office, 1945, p. 763). It may be 
gathered that the field mean was roughly four 
AGCT points higher which may be converted 
to an estimated z of .20. This correction 
would wipe out the gain found in the present 
study. 

The very foundation for the study is an as- 
sumed equivalence between the standardiza- 
tion populations of the Wechsler and the serv- 
ice tests. Any conclusions from an examination 
of the published descriptions of the composi- 
tions of the populations would be farfetched 
order to eliminate the unfit and to assign 
who qualified fairly among the Services 
as was pointed out to us, 
10 July 1950 to 1 December 
standardization came to The test was re- 
leased to induction and recruiting where it 
was administered under conditions which resulted in 
what came to be 


those 
However, 
there was a period from 
1951 when careful 
nought 


offices 


termed “operational slippage”; 
particularly, the scores fell into an almost comically 
bimodal distribution with 
high side of the 


a pylon peak just on the 
point of disqualification. New 
“conversion” tables were drawn up but they proved 
ineffective and the unfortunate 
corrected until steps were 


situation was not 
taken to insure standard 
esting centers. Twenty- 
taken the AFQT 
under the nonstandard conditions, and, interestingly 
11 of these earned scores were very near to 
off point. We discarded the whole body of 
though it had been hard to come by 
Taking the questionable scores on face value the 
group showed some loss of 


conditions in a relatively few 


three of our sample of 32 had 


data 


functioning in the hos- 
in 2 
with one grossly 


vital ( 12 average difference scores which 


I 

became 
omitted, 
TI Ost Y 


the test after 1951) showed a net loss of 


discr pant score 
neither value approaching 


AFQT 


significance) 
(who took 
26 in the 
same value 
yield if the 
as though they 
under conditions. If 
this discrepancy is representative it would signify 
a decrement equivalent to about 4 Wechsler IQ 
points in the schizophrenic. 


with legitimate scores 
hospital which is 


which the 


approximate ly the 


complete sample would 


illegitimate scores were “reconverted” 
collected 


had been standard 
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The two mean points float independently of 
one another until the scales are empirically 
tied together; one test may be inherently 
“easier” than the other. Tamminen (1951) 
summarizes the results of back-to-back ad- 
ministration of the AGCT and Wechsler on a 
sample of 100 nondisabled veterans selected 
from six vocational counseling centers in 
Minnesota. Though the IQ level was above 
average (Wechsler IQ, 109.5) the group would 
seem to be a reasonably good control for the 
subjects in the present study. Their mean 
Wechsler reduces to a z of +.63, the mean 
AGCT to a z of +1.01. Thus, if anything, the 
AGCT was the easier of the two tests; the 
difference, equivalent to 5.7 IQ points, was 
in the direction to accentuate the present 
findings. 

Many factors would make the results more 
conclusive had it been possible to control 
them. For example, it was not practical to 
track down previous hospitalizations in mili- 
tary, state, or other VA hospitals and impos- 
sible to determine whether the patients might 
have received a Wechsler earlier. That the 
gain in functioning in the hospital was not 
due to any possible practice effect, however, 
may be concluded from a comparison of the 
relative Verbal and Performance scores of 
the patients who gained in the hospital vs. 
those who lost. The Performance sections of 
the Wechslers are much more subject to prac- 
tice than the Verbal sections (Wechsler, 1958, 
p. 157). Yet, those who contributed to the 
gain in the present study showed a wider 
spread between Verbal and Performance (in 
favor of the Verbal) than did those who did 
not. As another example, a small but sta- 
tistically significant Pearson r—minus .26— 
between education and gain in functioning 
raises questions which cannot be definitely 
answered. Eliminating the previously men- 
tioned schizophrenic with 2 years of college 
who gave a Wechsler IQ of 61 drops this cor- 
relation somewhat below significance, but the 
fact may be that the AGCT penalized the 
poorly educated who later became patients. 
Again, who can estimate the effect on test 
scores of the enriching experiences in service 
for those with deprived backgrounds? (The 
four veterans who had completed the fifth 
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grade or less averaged a gain of .95 in z 
scores, i.e., about 14 IQ points.) 

But perhaps it is too easy to degrade a 
valid finding because it was unexpected. The 
possibility of a gain in IQ under acute schizo- 
phrenia has been broached in the literature: 
Fitzherbert (1955) describes dramatic in- 
creases in three young girls. It is conceivable 
that some schizophrenics should function more 
effectively after breakdown; for them, schizo- 
phrenia would represent a resolution of ten- 
sions, inhibitions (or whatever) which would 
impede performance. Particularly might in- 
duction into service and the circumstances 
usually surrounding service testing (in group 
etc.) disturb the preschizophrenic. { sough 
the data are too incomplete and inconclusive 
to report at this time, it is suggestive that 
some of those schizophrenics in the present 
study who were doomed to remain in the hos- 
pital for the longer periods tended to gain in 
hospital vs. service scores more than did those 
who recovered most quickly and permanently. 
Thus, factors adversely affecting test perform- 
ance may have favorable prognostic implica- 
tions. The whole matter can only be left sus- 
pended until further research reduces the sci- 
entific tension. 

In conclusion, however dubious the evi- 
dence for a gain in intellectual performance 
contingent upon a schizophrenic break, at 
least there is little evidence in these data for 
any material loss in performance, certainly 
not one which would be clinically applicable 
to the individual. 

By all logic, tests which require concept 
formation, language, perceptual accuracy, at- 
tention, concentration, a clear sensorium and, 
particularly, motivation, must suffer in radical 
schizophrenia. Beyond any reasonable ques- 
tion the mute, the rigid, the incoherent would 
perform poorly (as perhaps the case cited 
above may illustrate). Thus, the above re- 
sults can only be generalized to those newly 
admitted schizophrenics whom clinicians gen- 
erally regard as testable. 

The present study supports the evidence of 
the earlier (Griffith & Taylor, 1960) and 
reiterates that conclusion: “A large number 
of diagnostic protocols surveyed in the pres- 
ent study asserted on the basis of one bit of 
evidence or another that the patient’s intelli- 
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gence was probably higher than the measured 
value. It would seem that very often this 
qualification was ill-founded.” 


SUMMARY 


The intelligence quotients of veterans hos- 
pitalized for schizophrenia were compared 
with their scores on the Army General Classi- 
fication Test—which they had taken some 
years before when, presumably, they had been 
functioning adequately. Contrary to all ex- 
pectations, there was a net gain in level of 
intellectual performance after the onset of 
schizophrenia. Looking ahead in the possi- 
bility that these results which would explode 
some current concepts may be substantiated 
by further work, a bold rationale is timidly 
extended. 
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The investigation described here was con- 
cerned with the application of Helson’s (1955) 
adaptation-level theory to projective test 
stimuli. Murstein (1959), pointing out the 
susceptibility of projective test responses to 
variables other than personality, has sug- 
gested that such variables be investigated in 
the context of what Helson calls the Stimulus 
x Background x Organism interaction. He 
refers here to the theory which views response 
as resulting not only from factors internal to 
the organism but from the complex interac- 
tions among the subject, the stimulus with 
which he is confronted, and the total context 
in which the psychological examination or 
experimental task occurs. Using TAT pictures 
which varied in emotional tone or mood, the 
present investigation sought, in accord with 
Helson’s theory, to observe the fluctuations 
of perceived mood as pictures were presented 
in different contexts. 

The study was divided into two parts. In 
Part I the stimulus value of the TAT cards 
with respect to mood was assessed for the col- 
lege population to be used. In Part II the 
cards were administered in different orders. 
Hypotheses were as follows: 

1. Significant differences exist among TAT 
cards as well as among individuals. A differ- 
ence among cards reflects the fact that judg- 
ments about mood are not purely subjective 
but that the pictures themselves have an ob- 


1The paper is based on a doctoral dissertation 
completed by the senior author under the guidance 
of the junior author and submitted to the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut in partial fulfillment of require- 
ments for the PhD degree. The senior author would 
like to acknowledge the assistance of Sam L. Witryol 
and Jesse G. Harris, Jr., doctoral committee mem- 
bers, and of Marvin Reznikoff, Institute of Living. 

The authors are also indebted to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology Computation Center for as- 
sistance in data processing 


jectively discernible mood. The hypothesis is 
predictable from the work of Eron (1950) 
and Murstein (1958). 

2. Judgments about cards vary as their po- 
sition in a series is changed. The implication 
here is that stimulus value and individual pro- 
pensities alone do not determine response to 
the card but that context is also a factor. 

3. Direction of changes in judgment can be 
predicted by assuming that, according to Hel- 
son’s adaptation-level theory, a contrast ef- 
fect operates. 

Such a result is anticipated from the theory 
that response is made relative to adaptation- 
level. All stimuli affect adaptation level which 
varies with varying stimulation. The presenta- 
tion of sad-looking pictures depresses the 
adaptation level and they subsequently ap- 
pear less sad. In comparison to the depressed 
adaptation level or neutral point, happy pic- 
tures are then rated happier. The converse 
would be true of happy scenes. 


METHOD 
Part I 


Fifty-one subjects, 25 men and 26 women, under- 
graduate volunteers from the University of Con- 
necticut, participated in the first part of the in- 
vestigation. All 30 TAT cards, excluding Number 16, 
the blank one, were administered to the subjects in- 


dividually aud rated by them for mood on a 5-point 


from 2 to 
slightly 


scale ranging 
labeled sad, 
happy. 
Between subjects the card 
so as to eliminate the 
effects on the ratings; 


+2. Scale points were 
sad, neutral, slightly happy, 
were thoroughly shuffled 
influence of systematic order 
thus each subject saw the 30 
cards in a different order. The subject was presented 
with a pencil, data sheet, and rating scale, and with 
the stack of TAT cards face down 
instructions were given him 


The following 


I’m interested in people’s opinions about these 
pictures. Please look at each one and rate it on 
this scale. If you think the card on the whole has 
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a happy mood, rate it +2, if you think it has a 
sad mood, rate it —2 . . . (and so on for each of 
the scale’s points). Look at the cards in the order 
you find them here—top one first, bottom one last. 
Write the number of the card on this sheet, this 
number here (pointing), and put your rating down 
next to it. Any questions? 


Part Il 


Of the 30 TAT cards, 21 were selected; 7 rated 
happiest (6GF, 8GF, 9BM, 10, 12BG, 13G, 17BM); 
7 saddest (3GF, 3BM, 6BM, 12M, 15, 18GF, 18BM) ; 
and 7 intermediate (1, 5, 7GF, 7BM, 11, 13B, 19). 
The 21 cards were chosen with two criteria in mind, 
(a) to maximize the difference between the three 
mood categories, (b) to minimize the difference be- 
tween sexes. The seven cards of a given mood were 
considered one “treatment” and are 
such hereafter. 

One hundred twenty subjects, 60 males and 60 fe- 
males, also undergraduate volunteers, participated in 
Part II of the investigation. Each rated all 21 cards 
which were administered in one of six different or- 
ders (H, happy; N, neutral; S, sad): HNS, HSN, 
NSH, NHS, SNH, SHN. There were 20 subjects, 10 
men and 10 women, in each of these six groups. 

Within the limits of this design subjects were as- 
signed to the groups at random. The seven cards 
comprising each treatment—H, S, or N—were given 
in 13 different random orders so as to eliminate sys- 
tematic within treatment order effects 

In view of the results of Part I, the rating scale 
was changed to an 8-point one with the points 
labeled very, very sad, slightly sad, neutral, 
slightly happy, happy, very happy. Instructions to 
the subjects were as follows 


referred to as 


sad, 


I’m interested in people’s opinions about these 
cards. Please look at each one as I hand it to you 
and rate it on this scale. If you think the card on 
the whole has a very happy mood, rate it 8... 
(etc.). Number each card, first one one, second one 


TABLE 1 


ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF TAT Carp Moop 
RATINGS IN A COLLEGE POPULATION 


Source f WS 


Males 
Pictures 29 20.17 
Subjects 24 1.71 
Discrepance 696 90 


Females 
Pictures 2 


Subjects 
Discrepance 


51.29*** 


5.69*** 


** Significant at .01 level 
*** Significant beyond .001 level 
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TABLE 2 


Ratincs oF TAT Carps or VARYING Moop 
BY DIFFERENT ORDER GROUPS 


Group 


Group mean 


Happy Neutral 
HNS 
HSN 
NHS 
NSH 
SHN 
SNH 
Treatment mean 


26 3.96 
45 4.64 
4.48 
4.21 
4.60 
4.71 
4.43 


= 
So 


3.91 
4.28 
4.28 
431 
4.43 
4.48 
4.28 
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Note.—Figures are means for 


20 subjects and 7 pictures with 
a possible range of 


A 
from 1 (very, very sad) to 8 (very happy 


two, and so forth, and put your rating down next 

to that number. Any questions? 

The subject was handed each card in order to con- 
trol the length of time he looked at it (at least 5 sec 
onds), and to make sure that the predetermined se- 
quence was followed. Any suggestion that there were 
three different kinds of cards or a predetermined or- 
der was avoided. 


RESULTS 
Part I 


Analyses of variance, presented in Table 1 
indicated that there were significant differ- 
ences among TAT cards as well as among 
subjects. From these results it can be inferred 
that both the stimulus value of the card and 
the predispositions of the subject contribute 
to produce the rating assigned. 

Subject’s ratings also indicated that the 
TAT pictures were, in general, gloomy in 
emotional tone. There was no systematic dif 
ference between men and women on the cards 
designed especially for men or women. Al- 
though, as previously reported in the litera- 
ture (Eron, Terry, & Callahan, 1950; New- 
bigging, 1955), females seemed to assign 
sadder ratings, with a mean of —.50 as com- 
pared to males —.35, a ¢ test indicated that 
the difference was not significant. 

To compare picture rating with story rat- 
ing as a method, data obtained in Part I 
by picture rating were compared to those of 
Eron, Terry, and Callahan (1950), who had 
complete TAT stories rated for mood. Ranks 
were assigned to the 19 cards used in com- 
mon and rho was computed. The values were 
.81 for men and .76 for women, both of which 
were significant beyond the .001 level. 
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TABLE 3 


Sptit Prot ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ORDER 
Groups AND TAT Carp TREATMENTS 


source 


Main plot analysis 

Order groups 

Subjects within Order 
Subplot analysis 

Treatment 

Treatment X Order groups 


Subplot error 


3.96** 


1845.26 778.59** 
5.08 2.14* 
2.37 


* Significant at the .05 level 
** Significant beyond the .01 level 


Part Il 


The subjects’ ratings of H, S, and N pic- 
tures for the six order groups are given in 
Table 2. It should be noted that the labels 
H, S, and N are not accurate in an absolute 
sense since, for example, N cards are slightly 
sad. However the labels were retained as a 
convenient method of referring to the hap- 
piest, saddest, and intermediate cards of the 
TAT series. 
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Fic. 1. Contrast effect in mood rating of TAT cards 
with change in order of administration. 











An analysis of variance, presented in Table 
3, indicated that there was indeed a signifi- 
cant difference among the three treatments, 
H, S, and N, a finding which confirmed the 
results of Part I concerning the effect of 
stimulus differences on response. Differences 
among the means of the six order groups were 
also found to be statistically significant. Since 
all groups received the same treatments, the 
observed difference among them, as well as 
the significant Treatment x Group interac- 
tion, can be attributed to order effects. 

Inspection of the various means for the 
treatments in different order positions re- 
veals trends in the hypothesized directions for 


TABLE 4 


ANALYSES OF TRENDS IN Moop Ratinc oF TAT Carps 
WITH CHANGE IN ORDER OF ADMINISTRATION 


Source 


lreatn 

Between groups 

Linear regression 

Error of estimate 2.99 
Treatn 

Between groups 

Linear regression 

Error of estimate 
Treatment 

Between groups 

Linear regression 

Error of estimate 


* Significant at, at least 


S and H (Figure 1). These trends are sta- 
tistically significant (see Table 4) and can be 
described in terms of contrast effect. When H, 
for example, is given second it has been pre- 
ceded by sadder cards; hence it seems hap- 
pier than it did when seen first. 

The case of the N treatment is more com- 
plex. Analysis revealed a curvilinear trend 
which was statistically significant. There was, 
in addition, an overall upward trend, also 
significant. The curvilinearity is the result of 
the averaging of the two N treatments given 
second. Inspection of the means separately 
shows, in accordance with the principle of 
contrast, that N cards seen after H are rated 
sadder than those seen first. Conversely, N 
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cards seen after S are rated happier. It ap- 
pears also that neutral cards are rated hap- 
pier when preceded by both S and H than 
they are at the first position. Consideration 
of the mean values of S and H cards com- 
bined, —.85, reveals that together they rep- 
resent a sadder experience than do the N 
cards themselves whose mean is —.35. Thus, 
in contrast, N cards following SH seem hap- 
pier. 


DISCUSSION 


Considering the results in the light of Hel- 
son’s hypothesis concerning the determinants 
of response, Part I reflects stimulus influ- 
ences which, although recognized, may still 
be undervalued in the case of projective tests. 
Organismic or personality factors have tradi- 
tionally been seen as central and crucial in 
affecting response. As previous studies have 
reported, the TAT series is sad in mood rather 
than neutral. The finding that women tell 
sadder stories it 


not confirmed here in the 
case of ratings. However, tests of significance 
of the difference were not previously reported. 
Despite the lack of significance in the present 
investigation, the consistency with which a 


small discrepancy between males and females 
is found suggests that it is perhaps real al- 
though not statistically significant in a given 
instance. 

In comparing this investigation with those 
of Eron and others who were also concerned 
with emotional tone, it should be borne in 
mind that in the past data have been col- 
lected by obtaining complete TAT stories 
from the subjects and then employing judges 
to rate the stories along the desired dimen- 
sions. In this study direct rating of the TAT 
cards themselves was the method used. A 
question then concerning the com- 
parability of the two methods; the high cor- 
relation between Eron’s data and 
those of this study suggest that for the mood 
variable at least, the different methods yield 
similar results. 

Stimulus and organismic factors having been 
demonstrated with respect to the mood vari- 
able, the main point of the study, interaction 
of stimulus and background influences, re- 
mains to be considered. Helson, who initially 
explored adaptation-level effect in the context 


arises 


obtained 
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of psychophysical experiments, suggested that 
the concept could appropriately be applied to 
more complex behavior. It does appear to be 
a significant factor when stimuli are the com- 
plex pictorial ones of the TAT series. The 
perceived mood of a picture depends not only 
upon its stimulus quality and the personality 
characteristics of the subject. The total ex- 
perience represented by an array of cards 
ought also to be considered. The subject’s 
evaluation of the stimulus, in other words, is 
not an isolated event; it is influenced by pre- 
ceding experience with related stimuli. The 
results are in accordance with Helson’s adap- 
tation-level theory. 

It is suggested that in the clinical situation 
when cards are administered in standard or- 
der an adaptation-level effect will occur. Since 
the cards are, on the whole, gloomy, those 
seen toward the end of the series will be 
judged happier than those seen first. To cor- 
rect this trend a better balance between happy 
and sad cards would have to be achieved. It 
is proposed that the effect could be minimized 
by administering cards in alternate happy- 
sad order. 


SUMMARY 


The investigation described here was con- 
cerned with the application of Helson’s adap- 
tation-level theory to projective test stimuli 
It has been suggested that such a theory 
would provide a framework within which the 
roles of stimulus, background and organismic 
factors in projective test response might be 
evaluated and organized. 

It was concluded that, for the Thematic 
Apperception Test, both the stimulus quality 
of the pictures and the context in which they 
are seen, as well as organismic factors, are 
significant in influencing Pictures 
received significantly different ratings on the 
dimension of mood or emotional tone. In ad- 
dition, perceived mood of the pictures varied 
significantly when they were presented in dif- 
ferent contexts. In accord with Helson’s the- 
ory, the direction of changes in perception 
can be anticipated by assuming that an adap- 
tation-level effect will operate. For example, 
sad looking pictures were rated sadder when 
preceded by happy pictures. 

It was suggested that the effect would op- 


response. 
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erate in the clinical situation when pictures 
are administered in standard order. As a con- 
sequence of the relative sadness of the pic- 
tures, one might expect to find adaptation to 
sadness. Thus, cards seen toward the end of 
the series would evoke happier stories than 
those seen earlier. The theory suggests that 
the effect could be minimized by noting the 
stimulus values of the pictures and adminis- 
tering them in alternate happy-sad order. 
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In a recent paper (Epstein & Fenz, 1962), 
a model for the measurement of approach- 
avoidance conflict with specially constructed 
projective techniques was presented. Essen- 
tially the model represents a modification and 
further development of Miller’s (1951) theory 
of displacement. Following Miller, it is as- 
sumed that under certain the 
gradient of avoidance is steeper than the 
gradient of approach. However, unlike Miller, 
the gradients are represented as hypothetical 
constructs of drive, defined as a 
force, rather than as responses. By algebra- 
ically summing the positive and negative 
gradients, a response measure of net approach 
increment is obtained, 


conditions 


directed 


which corresponds to 


Miller’s response measure of net approach. 
Two other indices of conflict are obtained for 
which Miller can not be held responsible, 
both of which follow from the conceptualiza- 


tion of the gradients as drives. First, the 
gradients are summed without regard to 
algebraic sign in order to derive gradients of 
activation, which it is assumed can be meas- 
ured by physiological correlates. Secondly, it 
is assumed that performance is relaied to 
activation by an inverted U shaped function 
(Malmo, 1959), so that conflict, when of 
sufficient magnitude, can be expected to pro- 
duce a decrement in level of performance. 
In summary, from the one basic model, the 
following three signs of conflict are derived 
for use with stimulus dimensions built 
projective techniques: 


into 


1. An increment in net approach strength 
to stimuli of low relevance and a decrement 
in net approach strength to stimuli of high 
relevance, as measured by content of verbal 
response. 


1 This study is part of a project on the measure- 
ment of drive and conflict administered by Epstein 
and supported by Grant M-1293, National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, United States Public Health 
Service 


2. A positive gradient of physiological acti- 
vation as a function of increasing stimulus 
relevance, as measured by the galvanic skin 
response (GSR). 

3. A positive gradient of cognitive deficit 
as a function of increasing stimulus-relevance, 
as measured by goodness of response, or by 
reaction time in a test where speed is a factor. 

It follows that subjects demonstrating con 
flict on any one of the above indices should 
differ on the others. The purpose of the 
present investigation is to ascertain whether 
the three indices of conflict are of sufficient 
reliability, validity, and generality, so that 
subjects selected on one of the indices on a 
particular projective technique demonstrate 
corresponding responses on the other indices 
on a different projective technique at a dif- 
ferent time. More specifically, the study in- 
vestigates gradients of GSR and reaction time 
on a word association test as related to 
verbal approach and avoidance responses on 
a TAT-type test, with a 6-month interval be- 
tween sessions. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


All subjects were male undergraduates at th 
University of Massachusetts. They were chosen by 
their responses to a TAT-like test in a previous 
experiment (Saltz & Epstein, in press) in which 
180 student volunteers participated. The TAT-like 
test consisted of six specially designed pictures, two 
of which presented no hostile cues, but for which 
a hostile response was appropriate (low stimulus 
relevance), and one of which depicted a hostile scene 
(high stimulus relevance) 
were 


The three critical pictures 


1. Low stimulus relevance—A young man with an 
ambiguous expression is looking toward the doorway 
of a house 

Low stimulus relevance—A dimly illumined 
figure of a man is striding in a determined fashion 
from one room to another 

3. High stimulus relevance—A young man i 
holding an older man by the throat and pushing him 
against the railing of a staircase. The older man’s 
eyes are closed, and he is slumped over. This picture 
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is identical to TAT picture 18 GF (Murray, 1943) 
with males substituted for females. 

Stories were scored for the presence or absence 
of hostility on the part of the hero. On the basis 
of this criterion, two groups were selected. Group I, 
the “Conflict Group,” consisted of those individuals 
who gave a hostile response to a picture of low 
hostility, and failed to give such a response to the 
picture of high hostility. Group II, the “Control 
Group,” behaved in a manner that was more 
determined by the properties of the stimuli in that 
they did not produce a hostile response to the 
pictures of low hostility and did to the picture of 
high hostility. At a later date in the planning of 
this study it was decided to introduce two ad- 
ditional groups to determine whether any differences 
found between the first two groups were a function 
of the high or low relevant pictures alone. Ac- 
cordingly, Groups III and IV were added: Group 
III, the “Uniform Expression Group,” gave hostile 
responses to both the low and high hostility relevant 
pictures; Group IV, the “Uniform Inhibition Group,” 
did not give hostile responses to either. Thus, there 
were four groups constituting a 2X2 design for 
presence and absence of hostility in regard to the 
response and the stimulus. Each of the groups was 
composed of eight subjects. 

There was a 6-month time interval between 
initial testing and later testing. The preselected sub- 
jects were personally contacted and paid for their 
participation. Not one refused, thereby eliminating 
selective bias. 


Materials 


A 41-word association list was constructed which 
contained four words at each of three levels of 
relevance to hostility. The words were selected from 
a larger pool which had previously been sorted 
into three levels of increasing hostility by five 
clinical psychologists. Agreement was unanimous on 
all words selected. All were verbs referring to 
physical activities. The final list consisted of eight 
practice words followed by twelve randomly dis- 
tributed experimental words, each of which was 
buffered by two neutral words. Following is the 
list of words, with the lowest level, or neutral words, 
indicated by an (N), the medium level by an (M), 
and the high level by an (H): dog, salt, quiet, red, 
joy, slow, citizen, music, smash (H), sky, table, 
jump (N), bitter, carpet, push (M), book, moon, 
kick (H), loud, taxi, swim (N), bone, swift, chase 
(M), radiator, green, skate (N), flower, wagon, Rill 
(H), radio, woman, climb (N), smooth, yellow, grab 
(M), comfort, butter, stab (H), wind, sand, tease 
(M). 

The words were presented by a tape recorder 
at 30-second intervals. The list was first screened for 
clarity of pronunciation by three judges, and adjust- 
ments were made until all words were correctly 
reported by all judges. A ready signal preceded each 
word by 2 seconds. Verbal responses were written 
by the experimenter, and reaction time from the 
end of the stimulus word to the beginning of the 
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response was recorded by the experimenter who 
controlled a pen marker on the GSR record. 

A Hunter Model 100A GSR amplifier was used 
for the measurement of GSR. The apparatus was 
adapted for use with finger electrodes, which were 
placed on the ventral tip of the index and middle 
fingers of the dominant hand. Prior to taping on 
the electrodes, the area of contact was washed with 
alcohol, and a layer of paste composed of Bentonite, 
glycerine, and Ringer’s solution was applied to 
reduce polarization. In order to measure resistances 
of greater than 50,000 ohms, parallel resistors were 
placed in the circuit. When this was done conversion 
charts were used to 


obtain corrected readings 


Procedure 


Upon entering the experimental room, the subject 
was seated facing the experimenter, at a small table 
A large screen hid the equipment from view. About 
3 minutes after the electrodes were applied, basal 
level was taken, and the following instructions given: 

Now we will begin a test of speed of reaction to 

words. After you have heard a word—and be sure 

that you have heard the whole word—say the 
first word that occurs to you as quickly as possible. 

If you are not sure you heard a word correctly, 

respond to what you thought it was. Please do not 

make any comments or ask any questions between 
the words, but save them for the end of the test 

Now, any questions before we begin? 


RESULTS 
Reaction Time 


In Figure 1 it can be seen that for the 


Conflict Group there is an increase in reaction 
time from neutral to medium hostility words, 
followed by a decrease to high hostility words. 
The inverted V shaped curve is further em- 
phasized when the reactions of the Conflict 
Group are interpreted relative to those of the 


Control Group. Analysis of variance (see 
Table 1) reveals that the groups differ sig- 
nificantly (.05 level) in their reaction to the 
stimulus dimension. Individual analysis of 
each group indicates that while the Conflict 
Group responds significantly (.05 level) dif- 
ferently to the three levels of stimulus rele- 
vance, the Control Group does not. 

An analysis of variance of mean reaction 
time of the four groups arranged in a 2 x 2 
design for performance on pictures of low 
and high relevance to hostility indicates that 
only performance on the picture of high 
relevance is significantly related to differential 
reaction time along the stimulus dimension 
(.02 level). Inspection of the group means 
reveals that the Uniform Inhibition Group 
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produces a similar but more exaggerated in- 
verted V shaped curve than the Conflict 
Group. Mean reaction times in order of in- 
creasing stimulus relevance are: Conflict 
Group: 1.77 seconds, 2.17 seconds, 2.04 sec- 
onds; Uniform Inhibition Group: 1.67 sec- 
onds, 2.17 seconds, 1.78 seconds. The Uniform 
Expression Group behaves in a similar manner 
to the Control Group, with mean reaction 
times in order of increasing stimulus rele- 
vance, as follows: Uniform Expression Group: 
1.72 seconds, 1.49 seconds, 1.74 
Control Group: 1.61 seconds, 1.57 seconds, 
1.96 seconds. Inspection of the individual 
curves of reaction time confirms the analysis 
of the means. 


seconds: 


Galvanic Skin Response 


As with reaction time, scores consist of the 
average response to the four words at a par- 
ticular level in the stimulus dimension. A 
response is recorded as the increase in con- 
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Fic. 1. Reaction time for Conflict and Control groups 
as a function of stimulus relevance. 


TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF REACTION TIME 


Source of variance 


Between subjects 
Groups 
Subjec ts 
Within subjects 


Stimulus Relevance (SR) 
Groups X SR 
Subjects X SR 


* Significant at .05 level 

ductance, measured in micromhos, from the 
level immediately preceding the stimulus word 
to the highest point following it and not 
preceded by a change in direction. 

Inspection of Figure 2 reveals that the 
Conflict Group demonstrates a marked in- 
crease in GSR from the neutral to the medium 
words followed by a decrease to the high 


IN MICROMHOS 


GSR CHANGE 


MEAN 








Fic. 2. GSR for Conflict and Control groups as a 


function of stimulus relevance. 
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TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF GSR 


Source of variance MS 


Between subjects 
Groups 
Subjects 

Within subjects 


Stimulus Relevance (SR) 
Group X SR 
Subjects X SR 


* Significant at .05 level. 


hostile words. The Control Group, on the 
other hand, shows little change in GSR as a 
function of the stimulus dimension. When 
the Conflict Group is judged relative to the 
Control Group, the inverted V curve is further 
emphasized. Analysis of variance (see Table 
2) reveals that the difference between the 
Conflict and Control Group in response to 
the stimulus dimension is significant at the 
.05 level. Analysis of variance of the Con- 
flict Group alone yields significance (.05 
level) for stimulus relevance, while analysis 
of the Control Group alone does not. 

When all four groups are compared, the 
subjects who told a hostile story to a picture 
of low relevance are found to have signifi- 
cantly (.02 level) higher GSRs across the 
stimulus dimension than the subjects who did 
not. No other source of variance is significant. 
Inspection of the means reveals that, as with 
reaction time, the Uniform Inhibition Group 
produces a more exaggerated inverted V 
curve than the Conflict Group, as indicated 


TABLE 3 


Form oF GSR CuRVE AS A FUNCTION OF EXPRESSION 
or Hostiiity ON Pictures oF Low AND HIGH 
RELEVANCE 


Form of curve 

Mis 
cel 

Mono- Inverted lane- 
tonic V ous 


Group 
Conflict 
Control 
Uniform expression 


Uniform inhibition 


by a greater decrease in GSR to the words of 
high relevance to hostility. The means, in 
micromhos, in order of increasing stimulus 
relevance for the two groups are: Uniform 
Inhibition Group: .66, .80, .58; Conflict 
Group: 1.06, 1.48, 1.36. The Uniform Ex- 
pression Group and the Control Group show 
relatively little response variation as a func- 
tion of the stimulus dimension, with means, 
in order of increasing stimulus 
respectively, of 1.07, 1.04, 
.72 micromhos. 
Examination of individual curves makes it 
apparent that analysis of the means mis- 
represents the form of the GSR curves, as a 
cancelling out process takes place. In Table 3, 
it can be seen that seven of the eight curves 
of the Conflict Group as compared to one 
of the eight curves of the Control Group 
are either inverted V shaped or monotonic 
Maximal discrimination between the two 
groups is obtained when both curves are con- 
sidered indicative of conflict. Pooling all the 
subjects who produced a hostile response to 
a picture of low relevance, i.e., the Conflict 
and Uniform Expression Groups, and com- 
paring them to the subjects who did not pro- 


relevance, 
1.13 and .86, .75, 


duce a hostile response to a picture of low 


relevance, i.e., the Control and Uniform 
Inhibition Groups, 8 out of 16 of the forme: 
and 2 out of 16 of the latter are found to 
produce an inverted V curve (see Table 3). 
This indicates a direct relationship between 
the inverted V curve and the 
a hostile to the 
relevance. A chi square of is obtained 
which is significant level. The 
level of reliability remains the same when the 
subjects who produced a monotonic gradient 
are omitted from the analysis of the inverted 
V curves. The groups do not differ on mono- 
tonic gradients. A similar comparison for the 
picture of high hostility relevance fails to 
reveal significant differences. Four of the 1¢ 
subjects who told a hostile story and 6 of I¢ 
subjects who failed to do so, produce in 
verted V curves. Three in each group produce 
monotonic gradients. It may be concluded 
that producing a hostile response to a picture 
of low hostility relevance is directly associated 
with producing an inverted V shaped curve 
of GSR, while performance on the picture 


production of 
response pictures of low 
5.24 


at the .05 
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of high hostility relevance appears to be 
unrelated to the form of the GSR curve. 


DIscUSSION 

Gradients of GSR and Reaction Time 

From the point of view of the theoretical 
model (Epstein & Fenz, 1962), it is encourag- 
ing to find that the subjects assumed to be 
in conflict from the content of their verbal 
responses produce distinctive curves of GSR 
and reaction time to a stimulus dimension. 
Moreover, relationships were demonstrated 
across projective techniques and across a 
considerable time interval, indicating that the 
conflict measured and the measures them- 
selves are reasonably stable and general. The 
demonstration of reliable differences with 
relatively small groups that the 
measures are adequate for individual predic- 
tion, a conclusion consistent with previous 
findings (Epstein & Fenz, 1962). However, 
the results are not without complications for 
the theoretical approach on which the study 
is based, as it had been anticipated that 
monotonic gradients would be produced rather 
than inverted V shaped curves 

What is the explanation for the inverted V 
shaped curves? We have found similar curves 
in a study of conflict associated with para- 
chuting (Epstein & 1962). While that 
study was concerned primarily with the per- 


suggests 


Fenz, 


formance of novice parachutists on a 
association test containing a 
cues varying in relevance to parachuting, a 
few experienced jumpers tested. All 
novice jumpers produced monotonic gradients 
and all experienced jumpers produced inverted 
V shaped curves. We have since verified the 
association of the inverted V shaped curve 
with experience, and have learned that there 
is a progressive shifting of the apex of the 
curve toward the more remote end of the 
stimulus dimension with increasing experience. 
Moreover, the inverted V shaped curve occurs 
only on the day of a jump, when gradients 
are at their steepest. All this leads us to 
believe that the curve is an outcome of a 
learned inhibitory reaction which serves to 
keep the level of activation within homeostatic 
limits. 

In order to obtain further information on 
the meaning of the inverted V shaped curve 


wi rd 


dimension of 


were 
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within the context of the present study, ques- 
tionnaires on conflict over hostility which had 
been filled out in an earlier study (Saltz & 
Epstein, in press) were examined. It was 
found that the subjects who produced in- 
verted V shaped curves obtained the highest 
scores on conflict over hostility, those who 
produced monotonic gradients were next, and 
those who produced other forms of curves 
were lowest, with the latter two groups dif- 
fering little compared to their differences with 
the first group. Inspection of individual items 
suggests that the inverted V shaped curve is 
associated with excessive guilt over expression 
of hostility. Subjects who produce a mono- 
tonic gradient endorse items suggestive of 
moderate guilt. It will be interesting to follow 
up the two kinds of curves in studies of people 
who impulsively act out their hostility, such 
as psychopathic criminals and _ assaultive 
patients, and in clinical cases selected for 
intense feelings of hostility but who do not 
normally act on them 


Pictures of Low and High Relevance as Meas- 
ures of Conflict 


It was hypothesized that a conflict group, 
consisting of individuals who produced a 
hostile response to a picture of low relevance 
for hostility and failed to produce a hostile 
response to a picture of high relevance, would 
produce steeper gradients of GSR and re- 
action time than a control group, who behaved 
in an opposite manner. While the hypothesis 
is not supported for monotonic gradients, it is 
if inverted V shaped curves are substituted or 
if both curves are combined. Of further in- 
terest is the finding that the conflict curves 
of reaction time are associated primarily with 
performance on the picture of high relevance, 
and the conflict curves of GSR are associated 
primarily with performance on pictures of low 
relevance. A possible explanation is that GSR 
is less under conscious control than reaction 
time, and pictures of low relevance tap a 
deeper level of defense than pictures of high 
relevance. If this is true, it would support 
the assumption that gradients of inhibitory 
tendencies as a function of increasing cues 
are steeper than gradients of expressive 
tendencies which they inhibit, and that the 
latter can best be measured by pictures of 
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low relevance and the former by pictures of 
high relevance. 

Of some incidental interest was the finding 
of a significant direct relationship between 
hostile responses to pictures of low relevance 
and magnitude of GSR across the stimulus 
dimension. As the relationship was unantici- 
pated, and stands in isolation, it is in par- 
ticular need of verification. If replicated, it 
may indicate that hostile responses to pic- 
tures of low relevance and magnitude of GSR 
both reflect a state of high activation where 
hostility is a symptom, rather than a cause. 


SUMMARY 


The present study was undertaken to test 
the internal consistency of a theoretical model 
from which the following three indices of ap- 
proach-avoidance conflict are derived: (a) a 
relative increase in strength of approach re- 
sponses to stimuli of low relevance and a 
relative decrease in strength of approach 
responses to stimuli of high relevance, (0d) 
a positive gradient of physiological activation 
as a function of a stimulus dimension, and 
(c) a positive gradient of cognitive deficit as 
a function of a stimulus dimension. 

Thirty-two subjects were selected according 


to their thematic responses on a specially con- 


structed thematic apperception test which 
they took as part of a different study 6 
months previously. The Conflict Group con- 
sisted of eight subjects who produced a 
hostile response to a picture of low relevance 
for hostility but failed to do so to a picture of 
high relevance; the Control Group consisted 
of eight subjects who responded in the op- 
posite manner. A third group, the Uniform 
Expression Group, consisted of eight sub- 
jects who produced hostile responses to both 
kinds of pictures, while a fourth group, the 
Uniform Inhibition Group, was composed of 
eight subjects who produced no hostile re- 
sponses. Six months after the thematic test, 
the groups were tested on a word association 
test with a built-in dimension of hostility. 
Measures of GSR, as an index of activation, 
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and of reaction time, as an index of cognitive 
deficit, were obtained. The major findings and 
conclusions can be summarized as follows: 

1. The Conflict Group produced a signifi- 
cantly different curve from the Control Group 
for both GSR and reaction time as a function 
of the stimulus dimension. The curve, which 
was inverted V shaped, was interpreted as 
indicative of the inhibition of anxiety, or of 
anxiety mediating responses, in response to 
cues of high relevance to the area of con- 
flict. It was concluded that gradients of GSR 
and reaction time provide effective measures 
of conflict in individuals 

2. Conflict curves of reaction time were 
found to be associated primarily with per- 
formance on the picture of high hostility 
relevance, while conflict curves of GSR were 
associated primarily with performance on 
pictures of low relevance. It was suggested 
that reaction time to a stimulus dimension 
and verbal responses to cues of high relevance 
tap a higher level of awareness than GSR to 
a stimulus dimension. and verbal responses to 
cues of low relevance 

3. A direct relationship was found between 
producing hostile responses to pictures of low 
relevance for hostility and overall magnitude 
of GSR, possibly indicating a common factor 
of generally high reactivity or conflict pro- 
duced frustration, where hostility is a symp- 
tom rather than a cause. 
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ANXIETY AND THE SPIRAL AFTEREFFECT TEST’ 
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Past research on the Spiral Aftereffect 
Test (SAET) has been devoted primarily 
to determining its efficiency as a diagnostic in- 
strument. Studies by Blau and Schaffer (1960), 
Davids, Goldenberg, and Laufer (1957), 
Gallese (1956), London and Bryan (1960), 
Page, Rakita, Kaplan, and Smith (1957), 
Price and Deabler (1955), and Sinberg 
(1961) have indicated the potential value of 
this test for the detection of organic brain 
damage. Although there is evidence to the 
contrary (Berger, Everson, Rutledge, & 
Koskoff, 1958; Gilberstadt, Schien, & Rosen, 
1958; and Goldberg & Smith, 1958), it has 
generally been found that this test success- 
fully discriminates organically impaired sub- 
jects from control subjects who are not brain 
damaged. 

There is, however, a notable dearth of 
studies designed to test various theoretical 
notions advanced to account for the empirical 
findings. London and Bryan (1960) have 
advanced an explanation of the discriminatory 
powers of the SAET and have presented evi- 
dence in its support. They have maintained 
that the failure of the organic subject to 
report the Spiral Aftereffect (SAE) is, at least 
in part, a function of the organic’s lack of 
abstract ability and the consequent anxiety 
produced by the unusual nature of the stim- 
ulus conditions. That is, London and Bryan 
have argued that attitudinal factors play a 
primary role in the perception and/or re- 
porting of the SAE. This study demonstrated 
that, under conditions designed to reduce 
anxiety, the organic will report the SAE as 
frequently as normals, will report the SAE 
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in the Department of Psychology, the Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pennsylvania. The 
authors wish to thank Ellen Piers and Helen Snyder 
for their assistance in this study. 
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more frequently than organic subjects not 
given anxiety-reducing instructions, and will 
report the SAE significantly more frequently 
when given anxiety-reducing instructions than 
when not given such instructions. 

It was the purpose of this study to investi- 
gate further the hypothesis that anxiety might 
be a crucial determinant in the reporting of 
the SAE. Since London and Bryan assumed 
that anxiety was already present in the sub- 
jects at the time of testing, it was decided 
that further support would be given their 
theoretical position if anxiety was induced in 
a sample differing markedly from the original. 
Furthermore, since some question remains 
concerning the relationship between intel- 
ligence and the reporting of the SAE (Aaron- 
son, 1958; Goldberg & Smith, 1958; Holland, 
1957; Page et al., 1957), this relationship 
was also investigated. 

The hypotheses tested were: 

1. Reports of the SAE are significantly 
fewer when the SAET is administered under 
conditions designed to induce anxiety than 
when presented under 
designed. 


conditions not so 


2. There is a significant inverse relation- 
ship between reports of the SAE and scores 
obtained on the Test Anxiety Scale for Chil- 
dren (TASC). 

3. There is a significant inverse relation- 
ship between reports of the SAE and scores 
obtained on the General Anxiety Scale for 
Children (GASC). 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects were 96 randomly chosen fifth-grade 
children, whose mean age was 11.6 years with a 
range of 11.1 to 13.2 years. Sexes were equally 
represented in the sample. Each subject was 
randomly assigned to one of the two treatment 
conditions (anxious or nonanxious). The sole limita- 
tion upon the random assignment of the subjects 
was that each group should contain an equal num- 
ber of males and females 
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Apparatus 


The standard Archimedes spiral was 
imprinted on a cardboard disc 7% inches in diameter. 
The apparatus was battery operated and the direc- 
tion of rotation could be manipulated through the 
use of a toggle switch. The rotation speed of the 
spiral was approximately 78 rotations per minute. 
The apparatus herein described is identical to that 
employed by Blau and Schaffer (1960). 


920-degree 


Procedure 

Exactly 3 weeks prior to the administration of the 
SAET, all subjects were given the General Anxiety 
Scale for Children, the Goodenough Draw-a-Man 
Test, and the Test Anxiety Scale for Children. In 
addition, the subject’s score on the Otis Quick 
Scoring Mental Ability Test, Form C-M_ was 
available. 

Immediately prior to the administration of the 
SAET, each subject was individually given some 
block design tasks. The experimental group (anxious 
group) was given the three most complex block 
designs of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren (WISC), while the control group (nonanxious 
group) was given the three least complex designs 
of the WISC. During the administration of the 
block design tasks and the SAET to the experimental 
group, the following instructions were given: 


Sit there. This is an important test of the way 
you think and how quickly you can learn things, 
so don’t make any mistakes. These blocks have 
different sides. They can be put together easily to 
make a design like this one on this card (the ex- 
perimenter shows the subject Design V). Go ahead 
and make one exactly like it as quickly as you 
can. Remember you are being scored for time on 
this too, so work very quickly. 


Before the subject had completed the design, the 
experimenter commented, 


Time’s up. I thought everyone would get the 
first one. Do better on this one (the experimenter 
shows the subject Design VI). You should be able 
to get this one in plenty of time. Can’t you go 
any faster than that? Well, I guess you are not 
going to get that one either (and the experimenter 
interrupts the subject’s construction of Design VI). 
Here’s another one (the experimenter shows De- 
sign VII). You probably won’t even get this one, 
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the way you have been failing. (Again the subject 

was not allowed to finish the task.) Time is up. 

You certainly didn’t do very good. I’m surprised 

Maybe I better give you our eye test now. Sit 

there so you can see the little silver button in the 

center of the wheel (the experimenter points to 
the acorn nut). I will ask you questions about 
what you see. 

After having received the instructions for the in- 
troduction of the block design test, as designated by 
the WISC manual, the control group received the 
following instructions 

Now make one just like mine. (After the subject 
completed the task) Good. Now see if you can 
make one like this. (During the subject’s construc- 
tion), take all the time you want for these; you 
are doing very nicely. (After the subject had com- 
pleted Block Design II), these don’t get much 
harder, but let’s just do this next one. This time 
we're going to put the blocks together to make 
them look like this picture. Watch me first. You 
see, the top of these blocks look the same as this 
picture. Now you make one like it. (After the 
subject completed the task), fine. You did that 

very nicely. Now I’m going to have you take a 

short test to check your eyes, the way you see 

things. I’ll use this machine, so please make your- 
self comfortable so that you can see the little 
silver button in the center of this wheel (the sub- 

ject points to acorn nut). The box contains a 

motor that will turn the wheel. I will ask you 

questions about what you see 


Eight trials, four in which the spiral was rotated 
in a clockwise direction (A) and four in which the 
spiral was rotated in a counterclockwise direction 
(B), were given each subject. For half the subjects in 
each group, the order of rotation was ABBABBAA, 
while for the remaining half of the subjects, the ro- 
tation order was BAABAABB. Responses were scored 
1 if correct and 0 if not. The criteria of an acceptable 
response was that the reported the after- 
effect to be the reverse, or the opposite, of the cor- 
rect effect he reported during rotation. Acceptable 
responses included responses which indicated that the 
spiral was expanding (or contracting) or the correct 
direction of the black line during the illusion (going 
away or coming towards). It was then possible for 
the subject to obtain a score which ranged from 0 
to 8. 


subject 


TABLE 1 


MEANS 


AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF EXPERIMENTAL 


AND CONTROL GROUPS 


ON PRELIMINARY MEASURES 


Condition M SD 


19.29 
18.69 


Anxious 
Nonanxious 


7.69 
7.44 


Measures 


Otis IQ 


Goodenough IQ 


M SD M SD 


93.04 
91.17 


13.42 
12.76 


105.11 
100.76 


13.55 


11.48 
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RESULTS 


Table 1 indicates the means and standard 
deviations of the anxious and nonanxious 
groups on the preliminary measures. A series 
of ¢ tests indicated that there were no differ- 
ences between the groups on these measures. 

Table 2 presents the means and standard 
deviations for scores obtained on the SAET. 

Since the distribution of scores on the 
SAET was highly skewed, the Mann-Whitney 
U test was employed in the comparison of the 
two groups (Siegel, 1956). Comparison across 
groups indicated that subjects in the anxious 
group reported the SAE significantly 
often than did nonanxious subjects (2 
p < .05). 

Since other investigators (Sarason, David- 
son, Lighthall, Waite, & Ruebush, 1960), as 
well as the present authors, have noted 
marked sex differences on both the TASC 
and the GASC, correlations between reports 
of the SAE and scores on the anxiety scales 
were computed by transforming scores on the 
latter scales into z scores. 


less 


ye 


No correlation was 
found to be significantly different from zero; 
nor were there significant differences between 
the correlations. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study support, albeit 
equivocally, the hypothesis that anxiety is 
one determinant in the reporting of the SAE. 
Although situationally induced anxiety did, 
in the present study, depress reporting of the 
SAE, neither the GASC or TASC scores 
showed the predicted relationship to SAE re- 
ports. The question then arises from both the 
3ryan and London study (1960) and the 
present study as to the nature of the anxiety 
which inhibits SAE reports. While these stud- 
ies indicate that anxiety is a potent factor in 
the reporting of the SAE, studies by Page 
et al. (1957), Price and Deabler (1955), and 
Spivack and Levine (1957), found that sub- 
jects suffering from various emotional dis- 
orders, and presumably considerable anxiety, 
report the SAE more readily than do or- 
ganically damaged subjects. Insofar as the 
GASC measures states of anxiety that may 
be similar in nature to that experienced by 
psychiatrically disturbed subjects, the results 
of the present study support those studies 


SPIRAL a. 


sEREFFECT TES1 


TABLE 2 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR SAE Scores 


OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 


Group ] SD 


Anxious 
Nonanxious 


2.02 
0.92 


which failed to show the relationship between 
anxiety and SAE reports. It is tentatively 
suggested therefore that for anxiety to inhibit 
SAE reports, it must be specific to the situa- 
tion; that is, it must be situationally induced. 
Whether this anxiety differs in nature or in- 
tensity from anxiety suffered by those diag- 
nosed as emotionally disordered is still a moot 
point. Although London and Bryan (1960) 
have suggested that the anxiety experienced 
by the organic subject is primarily the result 
of the unusual stimulus qualities of the SAE, 
it is evident from the present study that, at 
least for children who are not suspected of 
suffering from organic impairments, other 
types of stimulus conditions giving rise to anx- 
iety may also inhibit SAE reports. Whether 
this is also true of adults who do suffer such 
impairments is still an unanswered question. 

Although several speculations are appropri- 
ate in explaining the failure of the SAE and 
the TASC to be significantly related, perhaps 
the most parsimonious is one revolving around 
the instructions to the subjects regarding the 
SAE. As Sarason et al. (1960) have indicated, 
the validity of the TASC is greatly influenced 
by the testing situation and the test instruc- 
tions. Sarason and his colleagues have argued 
that the TASC will show the greatest predic- 
tive power in those situations in which the 
subject perceives he is to be evaluated by an 
authority figure and in which the situation 
approximates the school atmosphere. It is 
likely that, by structuring the SAET as an 
eye test, test anxiety as measured by 
the TASC, would be considerably reduced. 
That is, anxiety concerning quality of per- 
formance would not be particularly evident. 
Under such circumstances then, it would not 
be surprising to find no significant relation- 
ship between test anxiety and the SAE re- 
ports. 

It should be emphasized that the above 
comments concerning the influence of anxiety 
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upon the reporting of the SAE are not in- 
tended to imply that the behavior of or- 
ganically brain damaged subjects in response 
to the SAET is unrelated to tissue damage; 
the relevance of these comments lies in the 
implication that the failure of organics to re- 
port this effect need not necessarily be linked, 
in a direct fashion, to tissue damage. 

It should be further noted that neither the 
results of the London and Bryan (1960) 
study nor those of the present study in any 
way reflect upon the inadequacy of the SAET 
as a diagnostic tool but rather, do point to 
the need of carefully attending to those stimu- 
lus conditions which may affect anxiety levels 
of the subject during the testing session. Cer- 
tainly the potent effects of situational vari- 
ables upon this test are not unique to this 
test only (cf. Masling, 1960). 

The results of the present study add fur- 
ther confirmation to the accumulating evi- 
dence (Goldberg & Smith, 1958; Holland, 
1957; Page et al., 1957) that there is no re- 
lationship between reports of the SAE and 
intelligence. 


SUMMARY 


This study tested the hypothesis advanced 


by London and Bryan (1960) that anxious 
subjects would report the SAE significantly 
less often than nonanxious subjects. The re- 
lationship of intelligence with reports of the 
SAE was also investigated. 

Ninety-six, randomly selected, fifth-grade 
school children were randomly assigned to 
one of two treatment conditions. The 48 sub- 
jects comprising the control group (non- 
anxious group) were individually given the 
three least complex block design tasks of the 
WISC. Throughout this period, they were 
allowed to finish each design, and received 
both encouragement and praise for their per- 
formance. The remaining 48 subjects (anxious 
group) were given the three most complex 
block design tasks of the WISC. In contrast 
to the control group, they were not allowed 
to finish the designs, and were given instruc- 
tions designed to invoke anxiety. Immediately 
following this procedure, the subjects were 
given the SAET. Scores on both the TASC 
and the GASC as well as the Otis Quick Scor- 
ing Mental Ability Test and the Goodenough 
Draw-a-Man Test, were available. 
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Those subjects tested under conditions de- 
signed to invoke anxiety reported significantly 
fewer SAEs than did the control subjects. No 
significant relationship was found between 
the SAE reports and anxiety as measured by 
the TASC or the GASC, or between SAE re- 
ports and IQ measures. 
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In a study designed primarily to examine 
personality difficulties of tetarded readers 
with particular reference to psychoanalytic 
theory, Walters, Van Loan, and Crofts (1961) 
noted that these readers performed more 
poorly on selected perceptual and perceptual- 
motor tasks than did advanced 
readers. In one of the tasks the children were 
required to discover in which of four com- 
partments of a multiple-choice apparatus a 
nude doll had been hidden. Retarded readers 
were slower to open the compartment in which 
they thought the doll was hidden than were 
either of the other two groups, a result which 


average or 


could be considered to support the 


analytic theory that one 
retarded reader is a fear 


psycho- 
characteristic of the 
f looking based on 
early sexual experiences. However, a more de- 
tailed analysis of the data that 
similar differences among the three groups of 
night have been obtained if a non- 
sexual test object had been The 


finding that 


suggested 


children 
employed 
suggestion was supported by the 


retarded readers also performed relatively 


poorly on perceptual closure tasks which 
seemed devoid of sexual significance onse- 


quently, it was decided to compare 
formance of advanced, average, and retar 
readers on a further series of perceptual, per- 
ceptual motor, and cognitive tasks, this ti 
without reference to psychoanalyt 
The activity of reading appears to 
at least two important pe rceptual lur 


require 
ctions 
the recognition of the form of words and the 
ability to distinguish sn ils of shape 
1958). In addition, it 


the association of a symbol 


(cf. Vernon, 


event, a process that may be 

nitive rather than percept 

1The authors are indebted Scarborough 

Township Board of Education and the staff of 

the Corvette and Knob Hill Scl their co- 

operation in this study. Mariar 
the collection of data. 


Jerry 


assisted 


the above considerations, it was predicted that 
retarded readers would perform more poorly 
than average or advanced readers on each of 
the following tasks: The Steer-Beatty Closure 
Threshold Test, used in the study by Walters 
et al. (1961); the Perceptual Differentiation 
Test employed by Gibson and Gibson (1955) 
to study the development of perception in 
children and adults; and a learning task in 
volving the association of visual symbols with 
objects. In addition, the multiple-choice task 
used by Walters et al. (1961) was repeated 
this time with a presumably neutral “‘nebbish 


as the test object instead of the nud 
] It WN 
Wa 


doll used in the 
advanced readers would give 


maie 


earlier study expected 


that, in general, 
the best performance on all tasks, with aver- 
age readers performing at a level intermediate 
between 


that of the advanced 


and retarded 
re aders 


Lachman (1960) has pointed out that the 
hypothesis (1949) and 


arded readers sufi om a iag 


favored by Bender 


others that re 
in perceptual development 


that emotional 


actors play n reading dis- 


ability. Walters et a 6] iggested that 


these emotional y be related to 
parental frustration and punishment of ex- 
ploratory bel inhi- 
bition of curi vst fear 
of looking 
tion. If th 


ward should 


lievement motiva- 
he pron ise of a re 
influence on the per 


want wae 
t 
t 


thar or ; 


on re 
Ol 
adequate 


cerning the pro\ 


sumes both that read- 


ion of an ir 


ng retardation 


a symptom of a generalized 
and that 


ner tal and onitir lag , 
perceptual and Cognitive ia emo 


factors are 


It was test 


tional (or motivational ) involved 


tardation 
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METHOD 
Subjects 


were 54 Grade 7 and Grade 8 boys 
from two suburban public schools in the same area 
of Metropolitan Toronto. They were selected from 
the total population in these grades after the ad- 
ministration of a group intelligence test (The Do- 
minion Test of Learning Capacity, Form A—lInter- 
mediate) and a test of reading ability (The Dominon 
Group Achievement Test, Niagara Edition: Diag- 
nostic Paragraph Comprehension—Grade 8) which 
have been standardized on Canadian children. Stand- 
ard scores were calculated on each test for each of 
the four groups of children separately. Each child’s 
z score on the intelligence test was then subtracted 
from his z score on the reading test. It was decided 
to regard a child with a discrepancy score of +5 as 
an advanced reader, a child with a discrepancy score 
of —5 as a retarded reader, and a child whose dis- 
crepancy score lay between +2 and —2 as an aver- 
age reader. Because of the difficulty of assessing the 
meaning of reading retardation in bright and dull 
children, children whose IQs were above 120 or be- 
low 90 were eliminated from the possible pool of 
subjects.2 In addition, those children whose medical 
histories showed records of visual or auditory anoma- 
lies or behavior problems, or who came from broken 
homes, were excluded from the study. From the re- 
maining children, 27 were 
in such 
ancy 


The subjects 


selected from each school 


a way as to maximize the size of discrep- 
scores of advanced and retarded readers and to 
minimize the size of the discrepancy scores of aver- 
age readers. 

The subjects were 


chools in 


among the 
reward on 
groups of children. If 
for participation in a 
not, and the children are 
aware of this distinction, resentment is bound to fol- 
low and influence in unknown ways the test results 
Consequently, 


equally divided 


order to study the effects of 


the performance of the three 
some children 


project and 


receive rewards 


others do 


children in School A were assigned to 
the rewarded groups and children in School B to the 
nonrewarded groups. In addition, it was decided to 
balance as well as possible the number of Grade 7 
and Grade 8 boys in each of the three reading groups 
As a result of these restrictions and those described 
in the previous paragraph, the number of available 
children was re 


uced to nine in each of the six ex 


rimental groups 


| pparatus 


The equipment required for two of 
has been described in det 


the four tests 
ail in a previous publication 


2The mean IQs for advanced, average, and re 
tarded readers were 106.28, 103.50, and 105.67, re- 
spectively. Since reading retardation reduces 
on group IQ tests which include verbal items, the 
retarded readers were undoubtedly, in 
“brighter” than the other two groups of 
This circumstance probably reduces the 


scores 


some 
children 
chances of 


senses, 
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(Walters et al., 
rhreshold Test 
card in a 
object pacing of dots in 

figure and dots in the background, the figure be 
comes increasingly easier to identify as the subject 
progresses from the first to the last card in a series 
The multiple-choice apparatus was a box separated 
into four compartments. When the back of the box 
and the front doors of the compartments were closed, 


1961). The Steer-Beatty Closure 


consisted of 12 sets of 5 cards, eac 


series being a representation of a sins 


Because ol the relati 


a buzzer was sounded and a timer was set into op- 
eration. When the experimenter held the back of the 
bex open or the subject made his choice by opening 
a compartment door, the cui 
and timer was broken 

The perceptual differentiation test 
by Gibson and Gibson (1955) 


activating the buzzer 


was that used 
to study the develop- 
ment of form perception in children and adults. It 
consisted of a pack of 2 inches 


“ 


4 inches cards of 
The pack of cards contained a 
identical with the standard, 17 
standard in not readily 


scribbles.” 
standard, 4 cards 
cards that differed 
identified ways, 
tingui hable 


nonsense 


from the 
and 12 ca that were readily dis- 
from the standard. The subject’s task 
was to select the four cards that perfectly matched 
1e standard 

For the symbolic learning task a plywood board 
was fitted the previously described multiple- 
choice apparatus (Figure 1 Three four 
lights, 5 inches apart horizontally inches apart 
vertically, were mounted on the The 
were of four different colors—red, yellow, green, and 
blue—randomly displayed on the board. When either 
the rear or the front doors was open, the 
panel of lights was disconnected. When the box was 
completely closed, one of the lights was illuminated 
at the same time « he | sounded and the 
timer started. A buttons at the back of 
the box was u ] 
nated on any 


above 
rows ol 
and 24 


board 


one o! 


1zzer 


sed elect the light to be illumi 
one j 


Py OcE dure 


The subject was 
l]-illuminated roor 


ne of which stood tl multi 


the experimenter to 
decks side by side 


The 


sle-choice box 
subje ct was 
desk, fa 
the opposite side 
The Steer-Beat 


fo 
i 


I 
instructed to sit in front of the empty 


cing the expe eated herself at 


th llowing inst going to show you 
which a thing is hidden. I 
n hidden thing is. Fe 
you tell me what is 


purpose f demor 


ome pictures in 
want you to tell 
example, can hidden in this 


ture?” (For stration the subject 
given m the Steer-Allen Figure- 
Ground Confusion Test, Walters et al., 1961, one rep- 
resenting a plate and another a knife.) When it was 
evident that the subject had understood the nature 
of the task, the experimenter continued: “The rest 
of these will difficult. Take your 


was two card 


be a little more 
obtaining significant differences in the predicted di- 


1 ¢ 


rection on many nonverbal 
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Fic. 1. Multiple-choice apparatus 


time and tell 
pictures.” The 
sented. 


me what is hidden in each of these 
Steer-Beatty cards were now pre- 


There was no time limit to each response in the 
test. If the subject could not recognize the object, 
the experimenter presented the next card. The total 
number of trials necessary to recognize all the ob- 
jects was recorded by the experimenter. 

The subject was now asked to stand in front of the 
discrimination box. The experimenter then stated: 


I am going to place this nebbish (holding up the 
test object) in one of these four boxes. I want you 
to see if you can find it. You can do this by open- 
ing one of these doors as soon as you hear the 


buzzer. (Demonstrated) When you hear the buzzer 
you can open the door in which you think the 
nebbish is hidden. Don’t close it until I tell you. 


The nebbish was placed into the back of the vari- 
ous compartments in a predetermined random order. 
The experiment continued until the subject had com- 
pleted 40 trials. The latency of the subject’s re- 
sponse and his choice of box were recorded for each 
trial 

The subject was then asked to sit down once more 
in front of the other desk. The following instruc- 
tions were given: “I am going to show you a card, 
on the front of which a pattern is printed. Please 
examine it carefully.” (The standard item of the 
Gibson and Gibson Perceptual Differentiation Test 
was then shown to the subject for 5 seconds.) The 
“There are some items in 
exactly like the one I showed 
you.” The series of items, including the four identi- 
cal copies of the standard, was then presented by 


experimenter continued 
this pack of cards 


used for the symbolic learning task 


the experimenter one at a time for 3 seconds each. 
The subject was not told whether his identification 
was correct or incorrect. At the end of the series, if 
the subject had failed to extract the four replicas of 
the standard, he was again shown the standard for 5 
seconds, and the cards were again presented, each 
time in a different random order. The experimenter 
scored the total number of trials necessary to identify 
the four critical cards on a single trial 

The subject was now told to stand in front of the 
discrimination box. The instructions were as follows: 


Now, I am going once more to hide the nebbish in 
one of the compartments of the box. This time, I 
want you to watch the lights. If you watch care- 
fully, you can learn to choose the correct box every 
time. As soon as you see one of the lights go on, 
open the door of the box in which you think the 
nebbish is hidden 


The procedure was continued until the subject 
learned to associate one light with each compart- 
ment for a total of eight trials. The compartments, 
from left to right, were symbolized by blue, green, 
yellow, and red in that order. After the criterion of 
learning had been reached, the color-compartment 
associations were reversed, so that blue now stood 
for the right-hand compartment and red for the left 
Trials were continued until the subject had made 
eight successive correct responses 

Finally, each subject was presented with a color 
naming chart and instructed to name the colors as 
quickly as possible working from left to right along 
each line. This was continued until it 
that the subject had no difficulty in 


colors 


was obvious 
identifying 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN SCORES ON THE PERCEPTUAL CLOSURE TASK 


Retarded 
readers 


Average 
readers 


Advanced 
Group readers 
37.00 
34.89 


30.67 
36.22 


32.00 
37.33 


Rewarded 
Not rewarded 


te The smaller the score, the better 
9 in each group. 


the performance. 


‘ 


The subjects in School A had been assigned to the 
reward condition. Before commencing Task 1, these 
“If you perform well enough on 
the various tasks which I will ask you to do, you 
can have any one of these prizes.” (The subject was 
hown some miniature sets of checkers, metal puz- 
zies, toy automobiles, “Remember to do the 


subjects were told: 


etc.) 
best you can.” 

In order to minimize the effects of communication 
between subjects, each subject was asked not to tell 
anyone about the tasks until the experiment was 
finished and, as far as possible, in each of the schools 
the order of testing the subjects was balanced over 
the three groups of readers. In addition, the subjects 
in the condition were given only a small 
plastic chip at the end of the experimental session; 
these chips were exchanged for toys only when all 
ubjects in School A had tested. This latter 
procedure served to lessen the attention given to sub 
jects at the end of the testing period and to reduce 
the possibility of their being questioned by subjects 
who had not yet been tested. 


reward 


been 


RESULTS 
Perceptual Closure 
Table 1 gives the mean scores for the three 
groups of readers under the reward and non- 
reward conditions. None of the observed dif- 
ferences reached an acceptable level of sig- 
nificance (Table 2). 


Perceptual Differentiation 
The mean number of trials required by each 


of the six groups of subjects to differentiate 


rABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 
CLOSURE 


PERCEPTUAI 


SCORES 


Source 


Groups 
Conditions 
Groups 
Frro 


DoAN 


TABLE 


MEAN NuMBER OF TRIALS REQUIRED FOR CORRECT 
PERFORMANCE ‘ON THE DIFFERENTIATION TEST 


Retarded 
readers 


Average 
Group rea lers 
Rewarded 
Not rewarded 


4.44 
6.11 


Note.—N =9 in each gr 

the four critical cards of the test is given in 
Table 3. An analysis of variance (Table 4) 
indicated that differences among groups and 
the interaction effect were not significant, but 
that rewarded subjects had performed better 
than nonrewarded subjects (p < .05). 


Reaction Times 


Median latencies were computed for each 
subject for each block of 10 consecutive trials 
(Trials 1 to 10, 11 to 20, etc.) 


these latencies for the 


The means of 
three groups of sub- 
Figure 2. A Type III 
analysis of variance (Lindquist, 1953) yielded 
a significant Groups X Conditions X Trials ef- 
fect (Table 5). As Figure 2 indicates, ad- 
vanced readers gave the 


jects are plotted in 


slowest reaction times. 
The provision of reward seemed to influence 
i 


the performance of both advanced and re- 


tarded readers, its effect being most marked 
at the commencement of testi 


ting. 


Symbolic Learning 


The mean number of trials 
group of subjects to associ 
ticular color with the 
ment is given in Table 6 


ance (Table 7) yielded 


required by each 
ate a light of a par- 
ippropriate compart- 

An analysis of vari- 
1 significant F value 


rABLE 4 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF PERCEPTUAL 
DIFFERENTIATION SCORES 


Source Ss 


14.333 


35,252 


Groups 
Conditions 
Interaction 


Within 


30.259 


334.889 
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SE CONDOS 











1-20 
TRIALS 

Fic. 2. Mean reaction times of advanced, average, 

and retarded readers under reward and nonrewarded 


conditions 


005). Re- 
tarded readers performed more poorly than 
either advanced or average the dif- 
ference between the latter two groups being 
negligible. 

The mean number of trials for each group 
to learn the reversal task is given in Table 8. 


for differences among groups () < 


readers, 


TABLE 5 


MeEDIAN SCORES 
Ire Task 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 
ON THE REACTION 


Source 1 US 
3.759 
0.408 
0.170 
1.001 


7.518 
0.408 
0.339 
48 028 


Groups 

Conditions 

Groups x Conditions 
Error 


1.581 
0.117 
0.048 


0.527 11.71°* 
0.019 <1 
0.016 1 


Trials 
Trials X Groups 
Trials X Conditions 
Trials X Groups 

x Conditions 
Error (w) 


0.685 
6.514 


0.114 
0.045 


TABLE 6 


[RIALS TO CRITERION 
LEARNING TASK 


MEAN NUMBER OF 
THE SYMBOLK 


Group 


Rewarde 
Not rewarded 


Note 


An analysis of variance (Table 9) showed that 

nonrewarded subjects had performed more 

poorly than rewarded subjects. The 

tion effect approached, but did not quite 

reach, an acceptable level of significance (p 
10 > .05). 


interac- 


rABLE j 


ANALYSIS VARIANCE OF Ni 
CRITERION ON THE SYMBOLIC 


45,082.333 
1,084.519 


15 86.926 


188,410.222 


DISCUSSION 


Relatively few investigations of reading dis 
ability have been concerned with the percep 
tual and symbolic learning of retarded read- 
ers. This study points to the importance of 
further research in this area. The findings are 
by no means clear-cut; however, the subjects 
were all within a range of reading ability that 
permitted them to receive the usual grade 
school instruction. While the inclusion of chil 
dren with reading disabilities sufficiently great 


rABLE & 


MuMBER OF TR 
REVERSED SYMI 


MEAN 


Group 


Rewarded 


Not rewarded 
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TABLE 9 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF NUMBER OF TRIALS TO 
CRITERION ON THE REVERSED SYMBOLIC LEARNING 
TASK 


Source SS df WS 
Groups 536.926 2 
682.667 1 
694.110 2 

43.623 48 


268 163 
682.667 
347.055 

0.909 


Conditions 
Groups X Conditions 
Within 


to demand assignment to special classes or 
attendance at a reading clinic might have 
brought more conclusive results, it would have 
complicated the task of interpretation. Special 
treatment of school children often creates 
emotional problems over and above those in- 
volved in the disability it is intended to cor- 
rect. 

Although differences were not significant, 
certain trends on the perceptual closure task 
may be noted. The results for nonrewarded 
subjects are comparable to the finding of 
Walters et al. (1961) that the performance 
of both advanced and average readers sur- 
passed that of retarded readers. 
ward 


Under re- 
retarded readers 
gave as good a performance as average read- 


conditions, however, 
ers and a better one than advanced readers. 
The prediction that the provision of reward 
would generally improve performance was not 
supported, since the performance of both the 


average and advanced readers who were re- 


warded was poorer than that of the compa- 
rable nonrewarded groups. 


The results from the perceptual differentia- 
tion task yielded a trend which agrees with 
the finding of Coleman (1953) that retarded 
readers do not perform well on tasks requir- 
ing perceptual discrimination. The results of 
the two perceptual tasks, i.e., the perceptual 
closure and differentiation tasks, were some- 
what similar. Average achievers, on the whole, 
gave the best performance. Underachievers, 
on the other hand, gave the worst perform- 
The fact that per- 


formed as well as overachievers on these two 


ance average achievers 


tasks may be due to inadequate selection pro- 


cedures. On the other hand, a more than av- 


DoAN 


erage level of reading skill may be due to fac- 
tors other than perceptual-motor maturity. 

The advanced readers performed better 
throughout the multiple-choice task than did 
either of the other groups. Figure 2 suggests 
that each group was reaching its own maxi- 
mum performance level by the last 10 trials 
and that the rate of improvement was initially 
increased, in the case of advanced and re- 
tarded readers, by the provision of a reward. 
A high level of performance on this task re- 
quires both a rapid response to an auditory 
stimulus and a rapid selection of the “right” 
compartment. Raab, Deutsch, and Freedman 
(1960) report that readers are no 
slower in responding to an auditory stimulus 
than are good readers. The poor performance 
of the retarded readers in this study may thus 
be due to cognitive or personality difficulties 
(or both) that influence the decision making 
process. 


retarded 


The most important findings of this study 
are probably those obtained from the sym- 
bolic learning task. They suggest that the 
difficulty that retarded readers have in re- 
sponding to verbal symbols is one aspect only 
of a more general inability to link symbols 
with objects or Since the colored 
lights were extremely simple visual stimuli, 
the poor performance of retarded readers can- 
not be attributed to a delay or arrest of 
perceptual learning of the kind required for 
successful performance of the differentiation 
task. It would appear, that an im- 
portant higher-order cognitive function is 
only weakly developed in these readers. Their 
responses to nonvisual symbols will receive 
attention in a future study. 

To overcome practical difficulties, children 
in School A were assigned to the reward 
condition and children in School B to the non- 
reward condition. Thus main effects attributed 
to reward could be partly or wholly due to 
other factors with attendance at 
different however, unlikely, 
since all from the 
general area of and from schools 
governed by the same educational policies. 
The home backgrounds of children attending 


actions 


rather, 


associated 
This is. 
the children came 


the city, 


sche ( Is 


same 


both schools are quite diverse, with parental 
occupations ranging fron 
the unskilled categories 


the professional to 





PERCEPTUAL 


The provision of reward did not, in any 
case, have consistent effects on the perform- 
ance of the three groups oi subjects. On the 
perceptual differentiation and reaction time 
tasks, reward appeared to have some influence 
on the performance of both advanced and 
retarded readers. On the symbolic learning 
task it produced a quite marked improve- 
ment Although the 
Groups X Conditions interactions never quite 


for the retarded readers. 


reach an adequate significance level, there is 
indication that the performance of 
retarded readers, particularly in the area of 
symbolic learning, can be improved by the 
provision of a reward 


some 


Overachievers may 
be children who are readily affected by in- 
centives, even when _ rewards 
adequate in the past, while 
may be readily affected by 
cause past lack of incentives ha 
modifiable habits of responding 


have been 
underachievers 
incentives be- 
produced 
less than 
maximum efficiency. A more conclusive in- 
dication that this is the case mi 
obtained if the attractiveness of rewards had 
been increased through the selection of 
elaborate toys appropriate to the age 
each subject who was tested. 


ht have been 


more 
lev e] of 


SUMMARY 


Eighteen advanced, 18 


tarded readers were given 
ceptual and cognitive tasks 
group 


good performance. 


he subjects 


in each were pron reward for 


In general, advanced 
performed better 


the test battery; 


AND COGNITIVI 
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weak in 
be )] iC 


discrimination and 
learning and gave 


perceptual sym- 


slower reaction time 
in a multiple-choice task 

The provision of a reward did not influence 
performance in a consistent manner; however, 
on most tasks it improved the 
of both readers but 
had little effect on that of average readers 

Retarded readers appear 
in decision 
symbol with an object, i. 
cognitive level, as well 
caps. In addition, they may 
tion to perform at maximun 


perform ince 
advanced and retarded 
to have difficulty 


making and in associating a 
difficulties at a 
as perceptual handi- 
lack the 


1 emciency 


motiva 
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ZEN BUDDHISM: 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW 


EDWARD W. MAUPIN 


University of Michigan 


Zen, a sect of Mahayana Buddhism, origi- 
nated in China and has played an important 
role in Japanese culture since its introduction 
there in the thirteenth century. It has tradi- 
tionally sougat to bring about in its students 
a direct experience of the enlightenment 
which characterized the Buddha. What makes 
this of interest to psychologists is that en- 
lightenment is considered a_ psychological 
problem to be worked out by the student. 
Appeals to divine intervention or intensive 
study of scriptures are felt to be irrelevant. 

Zen involves a variety of training tech- 
niques designed to guide the student to a turn- 
ing point, satori, which appears to be a major 
shift in the mode of experiencing oneself and 
the world, and which is an important step on 
the way to enlightenment. Since the indi- 
vidual, with satori, is described as living an 
increasingly effective and satisfying life, Zen 
is of interest in terms of psychotherapy. There 
is a growing body of literature by psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists on this aspect of Zen, 
and it seems likely that there are concepts 
and procedures here which will prove useful 
in Western psychotherapy. It is the purpose 
of this paper to distill out of the often con- 
fusing literature in English a coherent picture 
of Zen, its procedures and the experiences 
which result. Without wishing to overinterpret 
or “pigeon-hole” Zen experience, I have ex- 
amined psychological literature which seemed 
to shed further light on the 
described. 


phe nomena 


After an overview of satori and the training 
process, we will proceed to interpretations 
which have been offered for satori and similar 
experiences, and then examine the relevance 
of the concept of regression in the service of 
the ego. Next, literature concerning the ef- 
fects of waking consciousness on perception 


and action will be examined. Relaxation 


therapy and research related to attention ap- 
pear to have links with the training process 


and will be taken up next. Finally, therapeutic 
application will be considered. 


THE OrDINARY ADULT MIND AND SATORI 


Zen literature makes no particular distinc- 
tion between types of psychopathology. As a 
therapy it seems designed for people who are 
normally mature and have achieved a fair 
degree of self-control. Existential problems 
are seen as resulting from the way the ordi- 
nary adult experiences himself and his world 
—from the terms in which the problems are 
couched. For an answer, a radical shift in the 
mode of experience, satori, is proposed. 

Satori is not a trance. Consciousness is 
not lost, nor does the ability to use ordinary 
cognitive functions become impaired. It is not 
a quietistic retreat. All of these possible out- 
comes of the training are considered byways 
to be guarded against with the help of the 
Zen master. Satori is described as an added 
mode of experience, comparable to the open- 
ing of a third eye. It is considered impossible 
to express in rational language. 

This raises the problem of irrationality in 
Zen literature, which warrants a short digres- 
sion. The confusing, nonlogical quality seems 
to stem from three main sources. First there 
is the ordinary difficulty in describing any 
state of consciousness. Under the proper cir- 
cumstances we can specify the content of 
consciousness, but the formal qualities are 
much more difficult to communicate. One 
recourse is to speak in analogies and hope that 
it “rings a bell” for the hearer. We find one 
Zen master counseling his students to keep 
a kind of “doubt” which arises in the course 
of meditation “neither too fine nor too coarse” 
(Luk, 1960). This first source of unclarity, 
then, is one which often plagues the attempt 
to communicate subjective experience. 

A second source is the teaching method of 
Zen. The Zen master seeks to have the student 


get beyond concepts of satori to the experi- 
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ence itself. The student may come with a 
question about some aspect of Buddhism, the 
training, or his own problems in reaching 
satori. But a direct conceptual answer would 
only be about the topic; it would not bring 
the student to see the thing itself. There is 
a deep feeling in Zen that conceptual knowl- 
edge can come only so close to its object. 
So the Zen master may make an apparently 
illogical retort to jolt the student into seeing 
the thing for himself. 

The third source of unclarity seems to be a 
genuinely alogical quality of satori itself. 
Certain aspects of this new mode of experi- 
ence, such as the feeling of oneness, seem 
genuinely inexpressible in a language posited 
on a subject-object dichotomy, conventional 
time, space, and so on. 

Although descriptions of satori are given 
with a caution that they are only inadequate 
analogies, there are certain uniformities in 
the way people compare it with the ordinary 
mode of experience. The first contrast is be- 
tween intellection and intuition. Suzuki writes 
that man tends to mistake his conceptual 
tools for reality. “He forgets that concepts 
are his own creations and by no means ex- 
haust reality. Zen is fully conscious of this 
and all its mondo are directed towards casting 
off the false mask of 
(1949a, p. 28). 

Chang (1959, p. 141) outlines other char- 
acteristics of the ordinary mind. It must 
break reality up into discrete entities and 
can deal with only a few things at a time. It 
is rigid and fixed, unable to deal with all 
possible aspects of a thing, and it tends to 
“cling” to the object thus separated out and 
objectified. The term “clinging” hints at 
personal motivation to maintain the stability 
achieved by this kind of structuring. It will be 
noted that the conceptual mode is under 
attack not because it is useless in general, but 
because, improperly used, it cuts the indi- 
vidual off from another, more direct contact 
with his experience. It is this loss of im- 
mediate experience which plunges the indi- 
vidual into existential problems. 

The tendency to live in a fantasy world 
(which treats objects and events in terms of 
a personal—and necessarily cognitive—net- 
work of goals, plans, wishes, and fears) is 


conceptualization” 
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under attack. Also included is the tendency 
to impose too quickly the conventional struc- 
turing of time, space, the subject-object 
dichotomy, and self-other value systems. It 
should be noted, too, that the psychological 
unconscious, as repository of repressed deriva- 
tives of unacceptable wishes, is included in 
this conceptual filter. Suzuki is inclined to 
think of this as merely a lower stratum of 
the same kind of conceptual mind, “probably 
accumulated ever since we began to become 
conscious of our own (1949a, p. 
95). 

Contrasted with this is “intuition,” which 
Kondo, a Japanese psychoanalyst, interprets 
as “the function of the human mind for 
perceiving totality” (1952). Suzuki (Fromm, 
Suzuki, & DeMartino, 1960) speaks of it in 
terms of the more traditional prajna: 


existence” 


Prajna is the experience a man has when he feels 
in its most fundamental infinite totality 
of things, that is psychologically speaking, when 
the finite ego, breaking its hard crust, refers itself 
to the infinite which envelops everything that is 
finite and limited and therefore transitory. We 
may take this experience as being somewhat akin 
to a totalistic intuition of something that transcends 
all our particularized, specified experiences (p. 74) 


sense the 


Intimately connected with the conceptual 
mode of experience is the experience of self. 
The individual mistakes the self which he can 
take as an object of consciousness for his real 
self. Like other objects of consciousness it 
must be separated out, and this, in particular, 
leads the individual into a frantic scramble to 


defend, maintain, and bolster himself. 
rigel (1960) writes: 


Her- 


By learning to discriminate himself mure and more 
from everything that is not himself, that does not 
belong to him, man experiences the tension between 
the ego and non-ego as an opposition. The more 
consciously he confronts everything not himself as 
an object, the more the ego places itself outside 
outside what is “opposite” to it. The result is a 
continuous division of being into the two realms of 
subjective and objective (p. 19). 


It will be seen from this that the experience 
of a separate self is felt to stand in a causal 
relationship to other aspects of the clinging, 
conceptual mind. But from the standpoint of 
satori this self is a fiction. (Compare Sartre, 
1957, p. 97.) Satori, in contrast, is the intui- 


tive seeing into the real self, the true author 
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of one’s behavior, which is at the same time 
a part of the whole flux of the universe. This 
contact, however, mean reflexive 
awareness of the real self—one can no more 
grasp it intellectually than before. Rather, 
one’s experience is felt to take place directly 
through the real self unmediated by con- 
scious thought, and without consciousness of 
the process. “It is rather a state of mind in 
which there is no specific consciousness of its 
own workings” (Suzuki, 1949b, p. 105). One 
is content to let behavior unfold out of a 
self which cannot be fully conceptualized. 
One trusts this self enough to suspend con- 
scious reflective control over it. 

Two passages (Suzuki, 1956) express better 
than any summary statement in what way 
satori is felt to resolve existential problems: 


does not 


Zen in its essence is the art of 
nature of one’s being, and it 
bondage to 


into the 
points the way from 
freedom. . . We can say that Zen 
liberates all the energies properly and naturally 
stored in each of us, which are in ordinary circum- 
stances cramped and distorted so that they find no 
adequate channel for activity. . . . It is the object of 
Zen, therefore, to save us from going 
being crippled. This is what I mean by freedom, 
giving free play to all the creative and benevolent 
impulses inherently lying in our hearts. (p. 33ff.) 
This very “moment” is not subject to birth-and- 
death and therefore there is no going beyond it as 
long as we live in this 
absolute 


seeing 


crazy or 


moment. Here is 
other than this 
present moment. Bliss lies in the timelessness of this 
present moment. There is here no_ particular 
recipient of this bliss and, therefore, everyone of us 
is blissed with eternal bliss. (p. 111, Quoted from 
monk, Yeno.) 


present 


tranquility which is no 


the ancient 


It is important to note that ordinary per- 
ception and conceptualization are not im- 
paired in Rather, while intuiting 
totality, the individual is said to perceive 
objects more objectively than before, less 
distorted by personal motives. Cognitive skills 
remain available as required. 


satori. 


Thus far we have discussed satori as though 
it were a constant state of mind after a 
certain point in Zen training. Actually, the 
first experience probably lasts only a short 
time. Further training is directed toward 
expanding the situations in which such a state 
of mind may be maintained. Enlightenment, 
a nearly impossible ideal, is apparently a 
constant experience of satori. Nevertheless, at 
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times following satori, the individual may 
deepen the experience to a point of complete 
union. Relaxing conceptual consciousness and 
falling back on unreflected intuition is felt to 
have important effects on the range of stimuli 
to which one can respond. Zen-trained artists 
and soldiers especially have made use of 
this state of mind to heighten their effective- 
ness. 


TRAINING 


We turn now to the techniques which are 
used to lead the student toward the experience 
of satori. It must be emphasized that satori 
is felt to be an awakening to something which 
was always there, not the product of a tech- 
nique. What procedures are used will depend 
on what the Zen master feels the student 
needs to awaken him. Specific methods vary 
far more than the present review can convey. 
Generally, however, the student spends a 
portion of the day sitting motionless and 
engaging in concentration. The object of con- 
centration varies considerably and may be 
changed as the student progresses. The aim is 
to suspend flow of thoughts 
without falling into a stupor. The achievement 
of undistracted attention is the first means 
of coming to grips with the egoistic, con- 
ceptual mode of experie nce. 

The position of the 


the ordinary 


body is of some im- 
portance. It must be relaxed and comfortable, 
yet not supine and likely to induce sleep. 
Ordinarily the full-lotus position is used. The 
eyes are kept partly open, again to avoid 
sleep or stupor. 

Three concentration deserve 
special mention: breathing, the hua t’ou, and 
the koan. Concentration on breathing seems 
to be the simplest of these and is frequently 
used to develop the ability to concentrate 
“Hua t’ou” is a Chinese word which means 
“antethought.” It describes the state of 
mind of one who approaches himself with 
the question, “Who is this who calls on 
the name of Buddha?” (Luk, 1960). As such 
it appears to define an attitute of detached 
observation toward mental activity, 
keeping in mind its subjective origin. The 
hua t’ou overlaps with the koan, a statement 


objects of 


one’s 


which is impossible of rational comprehension, 
but understandable to the person who has ex- 
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perienced satori. Any of a number of tradi- 
tional exchanges between masters and monks 
may be taken as a koan. The idea is not to 
run through the words themselves, but to 
penetrate to their meaning, the state of mind 
which they express. Not all Zen use 
the koan exercise. Where used, it seems to 
deepen the intellectual crisis preceding satori 
and to produce a more vivid satori experience. 
De Martino (Fromm et al., 1960) suggests 
that the koan serves to crystallize and focus 
the desperate personal need to find an answer. 
As he describes it, the attempt to solve the 
koan becomes almost a surrogate for the 
struggle to solve one’s life. 

In the wealth of subjective reports it is 
generally possible to distinguish two main 
stages in the course of training before satori. 
There is an initial phase in which concentra- 
tion, difficult at first, eventually becomes more 
successful. Relaxation and a kind of pleasant 
“self-immersion” begin to follow. At this point 
internal distractions, often of an anxiety 
arousing kind, come to the fore. Herrigel 
(1956) indicates that the only way to render 
this disturbance inoperative is “to look at it 
equably and at last grow weary of looking” 
tp. 55}. 


sects 


Eventually a second phase begins (Herrigel, 
1956). This is a state “in which nothing 
definite is thought, planned, striven for, de- 
sired or expected, which aims in no particular 
direction and yet knows itself capable alike 
of the possible and the impossible, so un- 
swerving is its power .. .” (pp. 55-56). Con- 
centration accompanied by a 
sense of calm stillness, of energy and vitality, 
and a feeling of invulnerability (Chang, 
1959: Kondo, 1952, 1958). Sato (1959) 
and his students, who undertook a special 
“accelerated” course of training from a Zen 
master, reached this point after about 
five days. Both Chang and Herrigel suggest 
that the with a “jolt” or 
“shock,” but this is not invariably mentioned. 

This state of mind is traditionally described 
with the analogy of a mirror, which reflects 
many things, yet is itself unchanged by 
them. It seems likely that this phase of 
meditation, in particular, increases receptivity 
to previously excluded experience. But the 
ability to deal with it in a detached, non- 


seems to be 


phase begins 
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anxious fashion is also facilitated. This state 
of mind is similar to a phenomenon reported 
by patients in psychoanalysis. Associations 
are experienced as derivatives of one’s own 
mental processes, regardless of the reality of 
the objects represented. An observing attitude 
can be maintained until anxiety or other 
affects become too intense. (Cf. Sterba, 1930.) 
Sato (1958), too, feels this state of mind may 
have its counterpart in the free association 
method of psychoanalysis, but emphasizes 
the fact that Western therapy usually works 
with words, whereas the Zen student in this 
stage does not dissect what he is experiencing 
with ideational operations. “In Zen the ideas, 
if they appear, are allowed to pass uncared 
about. They need not be grasped or verbal 
ized” (p. 217). 

Obviously, there are dangers. Traditional 
Zen literature considered this middle phase 
to be one in which the monk was in danger 
of possession by demons (Luk, 1960). There 
are handbooks, unfortunately not translated, 
which warn the student against the many ex 
periences in this phase to which he might be 
tempted to “cling.” While the Zen master 
does not attempt to interpret the emerging 
material, he is apparently active in guarding 
the student against acting-out, unconscious 
projection, and loss of awareness of its sub 
jective origin. He also acts to curb tempta 
tions to go into a stupor, toy with paranor 
mal psychic functions, indulge in ecstasies or 
quietistic retreat. All of these are considered 
blind alleys. Such dangers must be taken into 
account in any proposed application of Zen 
or its procedures. They do not seem to occur 
during the early portions of training, but late1 
supervision may be critical. Herrigel (1956) 
does not report having had florid reactions at 
this stage, and there are apt to be gross in 
dividual differences. Where they occur they 
are considered to be manifestations of the 
dualistic mind attempting to defend a ficti 
tious ego. 


What follows seems to be a very long pe 
riod of struggle until the intellectual approach 
is exhausted. Kondo (1952), Herrigel (1956), 
and Suzuki (1956) describe nearly identical 
experiences when, having reached a state of 
inner stillness, the student is given a koan to 
solve. Time after time he 


reaches an intel- 
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lectual solution which is rejected by the Zen 
master. With increasing despair he concen- 
trates more and more on the koan until his 
concentration is no longer voluntary; the 
problem cannot be put aside. Where the hua 
t’ou is used, the feeling of doubt which 
emerges is carefully maintained until some- 
thing like a crisis is reached. This crisis is still 
rather than turbulent. Intellectual skills seem 
worthless for the problem, and one can only 
wait. Death images like “walking in darkness” 
or “enclosed in a black lacquer casket” are 
used to describe the state of mind. In the 
midst of it, the student “lets go” of his ego- 
istic self, “throws himself into the abyss,” 
and satori follows. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SATORI 


Erich Fromm, who has conferred exten- 
sively with Suzuki, concludes that satori is 
not a pathological phenomenon. He interprets 
Zen statements about the limitations of ordi- 
nary consciousness in terms of his own ex- 
planations of estrangement and alienation. So- 
cial learning and individual conflicts produce 
a “filter” through which only a part of one’s 
experience may pass to be represented in con- 
sciousness. He (Fromm et al., 1960) under- 
stands satori to be the result of breaking 
through this filter; “the immediate unre- 
flected grasp of reality, without affective con- 
taimination and intellectualization” (p. 133). 
In a sense it is a repetition of the direct grasp 
of the child, but on a new level, in the con- 
text of the full development of adult reason, 
objectivity and individuality. If we define the 
unconscious to include ali the aspects of ex- 
perience which are filtered out, and if we 
carry the psychoanalytic goal of “making the 
unconscious conscious” to its ultimate ex- 
treme, then the goal of psychoanalysis ap- 
proximates the Zen goal of enlightenment. 
The methods obviously differ. To Fromm, 
Zen makes a frontal attack on the alienated 
mode of experience, while psychoanalysis 
trains consciousness to get hold of the un- 
conscious by directing attention, step by step, 
to individual distortions and personal fictions 
in the perception of experience. 

Schachtel (1959) appears to be in essential 
agreement about the nature of satori, as a 


breaking away from conventionalized and 
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overstructured experience. He has traced the 
role of this mode of experience in adult am- 
nesia for childhood experience and brings for- 
ward the death imagery surrounding the pre- 
satori state as evidence of the defensive pur- 
poses for which the conventionalized mode is 
used. 

Fingarette (1958) has undertaken a fairly 
comprehensive mapping of mystic states into 
psychoanalytic ego psychology. His material 
is taken mainly from the Eastern literature 
of mysticism including that of Zen. He feels 
that interpretations which emphasize patho- 
logical regression fail to take into account 
the “significant marks of insight” associated 
with the great mystics. Patients who have 
made progress in psychoanalysis describe their 
changed experience in terms which are some- 
times comparable to mystic paradoxes. The 
mystics may be describing a singularly inte- 
grated mode of ego-syntonic functioning. Self- 
lessness cannot refer to an actual loss of the 
subject-object distinction as it occurs in hal- 
lucinations and paranoid delusions, because 
the social behavior of mystics is often highly 
realistic and effective. Rather it refers, he 
feels, to that normal unself-conscious charac- 
teristic of experience which is nonanxious and 
motivated by neutralized drives functioning 
within the conflict-free portions of the ego. 
Fingarette (1958) says: 

The introspected, self-conscious “I” is not in fact 
a perception of one’s total person; it is some par- 
ticular part affect, idea or action of the person as 
perceived by the person in a context where the dy- 
namically dominant affect is some form of anxiety. 
Consciousness of self is not an awareness of some 


self-identical entity; it is, rather, any consciousness 


colored by intrapsychic conflict and anxiety (p. 16). 


“Freedom from striving,” “acceptance,” and 
“desirelessness” seem to refer, not to a flaccid 
absence of motivation, but to absence of inner 
conflict. Similarly, ‘“‘no-mind” refers to the ab- 
sence of compulsive thoughts about thoughts. 
“Dwelling in voidness” refers to complete 
openness to experience, unblocked by precon- 
ceived ideas or overly-rigid maintenance of 
logical forms. 

Fingarette suggests that such integrated 
functioning indicates that the mystic has un- 
dertaken a prior phase similar to psychother- 
apy in which he has achieved a deep person- 
ality reorganization by facing his underly- 
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ing problems and gaining insight into them 
rhe regressive phenomena—trances, halluci- 
nations, and so forth—reported in the litera- 
ture of mysticism appear to belong to an ear- 
lier phase 
the mystic 


of self-exploration rather than to 
state itself. 
THE FEELING OF ONENESS 

In satori one experiences the universe as a 
totality of being of which oneself and all 
other objects are manifestations. This is the 
aspect of satori which is most inexpressible, 
yet known so directly as to be irrefutable by 
logical argument. 

William James (1928) considered mystic 
states to be characterized by the subliminal 
or subconscious mind’s breaking through into 
He that ineffa- 
bility, certainty, and passive reception were 
found in most descriptions. While the experi- 
authority for the 
vidual himself, other people must evaluate 
it in terms of the empirical functioning of 
the person after the experience. Mere contact 
with the subconscious does not guarantee that 


consciousness. noted union, 


ence carries strong indi- 


the experience is psychologically constructive. 
Certainly the material which James reviewed 
between extremes of and 
He did not carry his thinking about 
far 
incursions 


ranges sickness 
health 
the subconscious 
count which 
pathological and which not. 

Psychoanalytic interpretations of oneness 
begin with Freud’s (1955) comparison of the 


enough 


ior are 


oceaning feeling with the primal experience 
of unity of the satisfied infant with the ma- 
ternal breast. This interpretation, in terms of 
oral fantasies, is followed by many subse- 
quent psychoanalytic writers. 

Bertram Lewin 


oral basis of the feeling of union 


(1950) has explored the 
as it occurs 
during the early phases of manic or hypo- 
manic episodes and in the writings of two 
Christian mystics. 
suggests that the earliest feeding experiences 
of the infant only the wish to 
but 1es to be 
and to sleep. The 
infant apparently 
devoured by the breast, and later sleep comes 


This is 


subjective experience from which spring ideas 


Psychoanalytic material 
involve not 
} 


devour. also the wis devoured 


well-fed and predormescent 
feels itself merged with and 


to have this meaning the matrix of 
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of sleep, death, nirvana, immortality, heaven, 
and the oceanic feeling. The continuing oral 
meaning of sleep among normal adults may 
be inferred from hypnogogic phenomena. 
Typically the sleeper may feel something be- 
ing pushed into his mouth (devouring) and 
that something is enveloping him (being de- 
voured ). 

In the hypomanic episodes of Lewin’s pa- 
tients the wishes to be devoured and to sleep 
broke through as deeply regressive phenomena 
leading at times to ecstatic experiences of 
union. Lewin feels that in these ecstasies the 
breast is often condensed psychologically with 
the superego, a deathless one with which the 
ego identifies so as to participate in its im- 
devouring 
fantasies there is the sense of yielding, and 


mortality. Along with the active, 


ultimately joining it in sleep or a sleep-like 
state. The hypomanic episode may follow and 
serve to deny and ward off these wishes. 
Lewin (1950) makes an interesting con- 
tribution by treating the feelings of inex 
pressibility and certainty as elements of mani 
fest content. He points out that the mystic 
and his patients have sometimes given excel- 
rhe in 
is subjective and points to thé 
latent content, the 
breast. Similarly, t ic 


the realness of the 


lent des riptions of their ¢ xperiences 
describability 
nonverbal union at 


1e noetic quality reflects 


1 
} 
} 


yreast experic nce 


This experience 
primal, immediate, and u! 
learned by hearsay or seeing, 


knows becau 


juestioned 


what on 


expe ienceé 


was not but re 


the primitive narcissistic t 


pp 149-150) 


that the feel 
ing of oneness may be considered a fantas\ 
of the primal unity, 
text of a highly 
and made 
ceptable residues of 
partial gratification can be main 
tained witliout making experience antireal- 
istic. Thus, the 
perience would, through regression in the serv- 


Fingarette (1958) concedes 
but occurring in the con- 
integrated and flexible ego 
by this flexibility. Ac- 

infantile 


possible 
fantasy and 
instinct 


selflessness of anxiety free ex- 


ice of the ego, be deepened and colored by 
the selflessness of the primal fantasy. The 
sense of joy and power derived from conflict 
functioning ecstatic over- 
tones of fantasies of primal gratification and 
omnipotence. 


free would have 
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The feeling of oneness and its accompany- 
ing characteristics may also occur quite un- 
expectedly to nonreligious and apparently 
quite healthy people. James cited several re- 
corded instances. 

James also noted that the experience of 
oneness sometimes occurred under chloroform. 
More recently Watts (1960) and Van Dusen 
(1961) have compared experiences under LSD 
with satori. Both are widely read in Zen, but 
neither has experienced satori. 

The inspirational phase of creative work 
may also be accompanied by similar experi- 
ence’ for some artists. Ehrenzweig (1957) 
treats this in a highly stimulating discussion 
of a book by Marianne Milner. The problem 
of the artist, he says, is to maintain an ego 
organization flexible enough to gain periodic 
contact with the differentiated images 
outside ordinary consciousness. These images 
rescue art from stultification by the clichés 
of surface consciousness. In the “creative sur- 
render” the subject-object distinction may be 
temporarily abandoned in an oceanic fusion 
between inner and outer world. Since the ordi- 
nary feeling of self is abandoned in this state 
of consciousness, this surrender may be ex- 
perienced in sado-masochistic terms as death 
and rebirth. The affective tone of the experi- 
ence tends to vary from catastrophic fear to 
a blissful, almost austere stillness depending 
on the flexibility and tolerance of the ego. 

Ehrenzweig makes an extremely interesting 
comparison between the ways Schreber and 
Rilke dealt with undifferentiated imagery 
stemming from regressed states. Both men 
apparently experienced bisexual fantasies of 
procreation in states of consciousness devoid 
of distinctions between sexes and bodily ori- 
fices. Schreber, in order to fend off the ego- 
disruptive effect of such experience, imposed 
the precise verbal structuring of surface con- 
sciousness on his fantasy. The result was an 
obscene delusion. Rilke submitted to the un- 
differentiated state more voluntarily. He was 
not compelled to articulate his fantasy fully 
in order to stave off disorganization, but kept 
its undifferentiated ambiguity in his poetry. 

This line of reasoning may help to explain 
differences in the experience of union as it is 
reported by different mystics. The “surface” 
consciousness is faced with the problem of 


less 
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rendering the experience into its own terms 
In ordinary consciousness the undifferentiated 
experience undergoes a kind of “structural 
repression,” the extent of which varies with 
the tolerance of the ego. A person raised in a 
culture which recognizes a personal deity is 
likely to turn to such terms to explain his ex- 
perience. Individuals may also differ in their 
need to impose structure, so that, even in cul- 
tures where “God” is available, some people 
will not explain their feeling of oneness in 
these terms. Finally, the feeling of indescrib- 
ability may be a residual awareness of the 
artificial structuring which has been imposed. 

We have come now to a very complex 
situation. The experience of oneness, with its 
attendant feelings of ineffability, certainty, 
and passive reception 


may occur in many 
different situations 


under the onslaught of 
deeply regressive oral wishes and of certain 
drugs, in quiet, reflective states of healthy 
people, and as a fairly voluntary act of some 
artists, Zen students and other mystics. Un- 
ion may be experienced in terms of a highly 
personalized deity or of an impersonal uni 
verse. In affective tone the experience may 
vary from extreme ecstasy to austere stillness. 
It should be noted that the satori of Zen is 
clearly of the impersonal, nonecstatic variety 
Ecstasies, like trances, hallucinations, and 
similar phenomena, are considered blind al- 
leys, simply manifestations of the egoistic 
mind defending itself. 

Two main lines of interpretation have been 
advanced. One is the classical psychoanalytic 
explanation in terms of a fantasy of the 
primal union of the infant with the maternal 
breast. One line of evidence supporting this 
view is the oral content given by psychoana- 
lytic patients who have had this experience 
and the oral terms in which certain Christian 
mystics have expressed themselves. This ge- 
netic explanation refers the feelings of inde- 
scribability and certainty to the preverbal 
nature of the nursing situation which is be- 
ing “relived.” The other explanation is a 
structural one. The radical change in the 
state of consciousness is considered to repre- 
sent, in psychoanalytic terms, a structural 
one. The radical change in the state of con- 


sciousness is considered to represent, in psy- 


choanalytic terms, a structural regression of 
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the ego. This is more in line with Zen think- 
ing, which construes breaking 
through of one state of (“conceptualizing”’) 
consciousness to ¢nother. 


satori as a 


REGRESSION IN THE SERVICE OF THE Eco 


Schafer (1958) has organized an excellent 
review of the psychoanalytic concept of re- 
gression in the service of the ego. Satori seems 
to fit into this class of psychologically adap- 
tive regressions for several First, dis- 
cussions of satori repeatedly emphasize flexi- 
bility in the use of ego functions. One thinks 
when the situation requires it, and the intel- 
lectual mode may be abandoned when it is 
unnecessary. Secondly, 


reasons. 


other types of regres- 
sions which might be less adaptive 
nations, 


halluci- 
ecstasies—are consistently 
spurious by the Zen master. 
Thirdly, the states of mind which become 
possible as a result of satori are clearly used 
for adaptive purposes. 


trances, 
rejected as 


Zen was closely in- 
volved in the training of the samurai class in 
traditional Japanese society (cf. Reischauer & 
Fairbank, 1958, pp. 547-549): more effective 
action, rather than monastic withdrawal, was 
the goal. Finally, the implied increase in en- 
ergy, and decrease in conflict, inhibiting self- 
consciousness, and anxiety suggest that satori 
promotes adaptation 

Since the concept seems relevant, 


use it 


we may 
to increase our understanding of Zen 
and its training procedures. Schafer has also 
reviewed some general factors which tend to 
hamper or facilitate the ability to regress for 
adaptive purposes. Conditions that interfere 
seem to center around the unconscious signifi- 
cances or the regressive process. Such mean- 
ings as passivity and femininity, sinful and 
defiant transgression, or magically potent de- 
ss have been cited 
The ability to regress is fostered by a se- 


structivene 


cure sense of self able to tolerate momentary 
blurring of boundaries, a well-developed set 
of affect signals to guard against getting too 
close to unassimilable contents 
tery of early 


relative mas- 
traumata, moderateness of su- 
adequate trust and mutu- 
ality in relationships, personal and affective 
other 


perego pressures, 


communication to people, and self 
awareness 


We might expect the hampering conditions 
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to become issues in the period of Zen training 
which precedes satori. It is noteworthy that 
the Zen literature itself focuses mainly on 
issues involving the sense of self and the tech- 
niques used to defend it. 

The sequence of Zen training might easily 
be conceptualized as a series of “regressed” 
states, each of which develops functions on 
which succeeding states must depend. For ex- 
ample, the first phase eventually deepens to 
a kind of relaxed drowsiness in which pri- 
mary-process derivitives appear. The ability 
to deal with them in an accepting fashion, en- 
ables the student to get through to the next 
phase, in which much more “regressed” ele- 
ments are apparent. Feelings of omnipotence 
appear to this “mirror-like”’ 
The nonstriving quality of this 
state is apparently its chief safeguard against 
maladaptive reactions, even though further 
impulse derivatives are probably emerging 
This nonstriving is probably a lesson of the 
previous phase. Satori, in turn, grows out 
of the second phase 


color stage of 


detachment 


and is probably based 
on certain safeguards which were developed 
there. 


LIMITATIONS OF ORDINARY CONSCIOUSNESS 


As we have seen, the Zen literature con- 
trasts the limiting quality of ordinary con- 
sciousness with the broader “intuitive” func 
tioning which becomes available as a result 
of satori. When the swordsman is able to lay 
aside his ordinary of himself 
and his situation and to rely on his “trained 
unconscious” 


consciousness 


(i.e., another type of conscious 
ness which is not aware of itself) then he be 
comes capable of remarkable feats. His per- 
ceptual sensitivity becomes broader and his 
motor 


response becomes 


more accurate, less 
hampered by mediating thoughts. 

Research on perceptual sensitivity in states 
of altered consciousness is clearly relevant 
The oldest and best known phenomenon in 
this area is the increase in accuracy which 
occurs when a forced choice technique is used 
(see Eriksen, 1958) in a sensory discrimina- 


tion task. This essentially means that, when 


a subject is forced to make a definite compari 


son, he may correctly discriminate two stimuli 
above the level of chance even when he feels 


he is completely guessing. This “guessing state 
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of mind” may be considered an altered state 
Eriksen reports that his 
group has found very marked individual dif- 
ferences in the intensity range between where 


of consciousness. 


a subject shows better than chance guessing 
and the point where he begins to report con- 
fidence in his judgments. 

Another group of investigators has studied 
the influence of subliminal stimulation on the 
products of other states of consciousness: 
dreams, free associations, and spontaneous 
imagery. The classical study in this area was 
conducted in 1917 by Pétzl (see Po6tzl, Allers, 
& Teler, 1960) who exposed pictures tachis- 
toscopically for 1/100 of a second. He had 
his subjects report verbally and by drawings 
what they had perceived. He 
demonstrated that parts of the picture which 
had not been drawn or described appeared in 
the manifest content of dreams which the sub- 
jects reported next morning. Fisher (1954, 
1957) and Shevrin Luborsky (1958), 
using much the same procedure as Pétzl, have 
confirmed this Later studies 
have demonstrated that “preconsciously regis- 
tered” parts of 
tures may subsequently appear in conscious 
imagery, free association and hallucinations 
as well as in dreams. Emergence of these ele- 
ments seems also to be facilitated by LSD 
(Fisher, 1956, 1957; Fisher, 
1960). The following conclusions appear to 
be supported by these studies: (@) an 


consciously 


and 
phenomenon. 


subliminally presented pic- 


Friedman & 


enor- 


mous amount of intricate visual material is 
registered in extremely brief time intervals, 
such as 1/100 or 1/200 of a (b) 
while inaccessible to the 
ordinary sense, the registrations may be dem- 
onstrated in their effects on the products of 


other states cf consciousness such as dreams, 


second: 
consciousness in 


spontaneous imagery, and free association; 
(c) while the previously unreported elements 
may be reproduced with photographic accu- 
racy, the dreams and images more often show 
that transformations distor- 
tions occurred. These distortions 
characteristics of dream 
primary process patterns of 


numerous and 


have are 
closely related to 
mechanisms or 
thinking. 

Klein (1959) has explored the implications 
of these studies in a paper on consciousness 
He feels the data warrant a distinction be- 
“registration” and “conscious 


tween percep- 
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tion.” Perception appears to an experience 
which is not singular and unvarying from one 
state of consciousness to another. The prob- 
lem solving state of consciousness called forth 
by most laboratory situations tends to limit 
the range of registrations which may appear 
in conscious perception. Other states of con- 
sciousness, such as those explored in these 
studies, may draw on other registrations, dif- 
ferently structured. 

This interpretation seems directly consist- 
ent with the Zen point of view regarding ordi- 
nary consciousness. The more limited nature 
of problem solving consciousness has been ex- 
plained by ego psychologists in terms of con- 
trolling structures which impose distinctions 
between wish and reality, certain and uncer- 
tain, dream and waking perception, and so on 
Although the major emphasis has been placed 
on the role played by these structures in mak- 
ing veridical perception and appropriate re- 
that such 
structures might unnecessarily limit the range 
of stimuli available to the person in forming 
This is acknowledged 


sponse possible, it onceivable 


an appropriate response 
by theories concerning regression for purposes 
of artistic creativity (which may require by- 
passing the well-trodden schemata of problem 
solving consciousness), but the point has been 
reference to motor re- 
dangerous situations. 


little explored with 
sponses in complex, ever 

A serious problem remains in this formula- 
tion. If preconscious registrations of stimuli 
are subject to such marked distortions, how 
can they facilitate accurate 
transformations 


response? The 
Fisher are cor- 
roborated in studies of incidental stimulation 
by Pine (1960) and Goldstein and Bartol 
(1960), where the effects assessed in 
the production of Fisher has left open 
the question whether distortions occur in the 
process of the memory 
traces as they are utilized in the formation 
of dreams, images If the 


distortions occur only in the process of form- 


noted by 
were 
storie 
registration or in 


ind hallucinations. 


ing imaginative products, then we need only 
argue that the swordman’s 


state of conscious- 


ness, while certainly “altered,” is not neces- 
sarily identical with the states whose products 
studies. The fact 


that unreported elements were reproduced oc- 


have been examined in these 


casionally with great accuracy in the dreams 
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of Fisher’s subjects suggests that precon- 
scious perception need not be distorted. 

The limitation imposed by ordinary con- 
sciousness on the flexibility and adaptiveness 
of motor responses has received less atten- 
tion. It is clear that there are certain motor 
habits, such as driving a car or using tools, 
which operate quite successfully outside the 
range of focused attention once they have 
been learned (cf. 1951; Kris, 
1952). Consciousness does not necessarily im- 
prove function: rather, preconscious responses 
seem to have definite advantages. It should 
be noted that a part of the training in many 
of the Zen “arts” consists in overlearning spe- 
cific motoric acts so that they may be uti- 
lized without thought in response to the in- 
tuitive perception of the situation. Of course, 
the ability to suspend conscious reflection is 
The per- 
state of consciousness are thus 


Hartmann. 


developed by other means 
formed in that 


acts 


quite comparable to this class of automatized 
functions. 

Some of the motor phenomen 
nay be relevant. Weitzenhoffer 
cludes that most of these 
formed in the waking state sufficient 
training, and that endurance one some tasks is 
often due to suggestions against fatigue. We 


expecting miracu- 


a of hypnosis 
(1953) con- 
feats may be per- 
with 


are warned, then, against 


lous increments in motor capacity under hyp- 
nosis 


But the occurrence of anv increment in 


performance or decrease in fatigue 
that thoughts about one’ 
in ordinary states of may un- 
necessarily limit what one is able to do. The 
“second wind” phenomenon may also be rele- 
vant as a state of consciousness in 
which enhanced motor performance occurs 


} 


suggests 
ipacity which exist 


consci 


usness 


altered 


There may exist another « 
of which the following is 


iss of behavior 


an ee’ ry le: 
an d iy Ce 


A student was working in a factory 
tremely hot material was bei poured 
portable molds. The temperatures i 
that, if the molds touched water, a serious explosion 
would occur. He was i chair when he saw 
a mold begin to drop into a puddle. He was at the 
top of a 12-foot xplosion occurred, 
but remembers nothing in between. He inferred that 
he climbed the wall with remarkable speed but had 
no reflexive f 


where ex- 
small 
volved were such 


into 


sitting in 


wall when the ¢ 


€ 4} 
iwarehess oO 


Unless such reports are simply the product 
of some distortion, there appears to be a class 
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of emergency behavior involving spectacular 
motor feats performed without awareness. It 
has received little attention in the psycho- 
logical literature, and its very emergency 
character may have precluded systematic ob- 
servation. 

In summary, the material we have reviewed 
in this section seems consistent with some of 
the Zen assertions about the limitations of 
ordinary waking consciousness in forming 
adaptive reactions to complex situations. 
Certain states of consciousnes, such as those 
that obtain during dreaming or other imaginal 
productions, seem to make use of stimulus 
registrations that are not available to the 
perception of ordinary consciousness, for ex- 
ample, that of a subject in a laboratory situa- 
tion. Even in a laboratory, nonverbal re- 
sponses may indicate accurate discriminations 
in the absence of correct verbal reports, and 
even verbal reports may show finer discrimi- 
nation when the subject is forced to choose in 
spite of strong subjective uncertainty. 

On the response side we have less informa- 
tion. Overlearned motor skills may operate 
best when not specifically attended to, but 
there is little research concerning the effects 
of reflective consciousness on motor efficiency. 
Some of the motor phenomena under hypnosis 
suggest that ordinary consciousness may un- 
necessarily limit response because of the way 
one conceptualizes his capacity 
have a mere hint 
motor 
conscious 
situations. 


Finally, we 
that much more dramatic 
take place, without 
extreme emergency 


activities 
reflection, in 


may 


TRAINING PROCEDURES 


We turn now to consider the basic exercises 
used in Zen training. Hitherto we have noted 
some similarities between other, 
better known states of These 
included mystical and creative “regressions” 
occurring in the context of well-integrated 
While in Western 
these transient episodes seem to have occurred 
unexpectedly, almost by accident, Zen uses 
methodical training procedures for bringing 


satori and 


consciousness 


personalities observers 


about satori. The basic exercise used for this 


purpose consists of motionless sitting and 


some sort of concentration. For ease of ex- 
position we will refer to this practice by its 


Japanese name, zazen. 
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Zazen and Relaxation 


Sato (1958) has compared the bodily ad- 
justment of zazen to Jacobson’s “differential 
relaxation,” and it is useful to survey the 
literature related to relaxation and its thera- 
peutic effects. First let us review just what is 
done with the body during zazen. The ordi- 
nary position used in China and Japan is 
the cross-legged “full lotus” posture seen in 
many Buddhist statues. The back is straight, 
the head erect, the hands folded in the lap, 
and the eyelids partly open. The position is 
balanced, but not completely relaxed. Most 
Westerners cannot cross their legs this way 
without strain, but some Zen authorities feel 
that the same kind of balance can be achieved 
sitting on a chair. (Kondo, 1958; 
& McCandless, 1953) 

Present-day techniques of therapeutic 
relaxation training derive mainly from two 
sources: Jacobson’s “progressive relaxation” 
(1938) and Schultz’s “autogenic training” 
(Schultz & Luthe, 1959). There are other 
methods, but these two are the most widely 
used and represent most of the variation to 
be found in this field. Jacobson’s procedures 
focus on training the subject to recognize 
muscular tension, this being considered a 
necessary step toward enabling him to relax it. 
One method is to have him contract muscle 
groups in successively smaller degrees until he 
is aware of even small amounts of tension. 
With this greater awareness of tension, the 
subject is told to relax to a greater and 
greater degree. Toward the end of a training 
session the subject may fall asleep. Jacobson 
considers this a sign of successful progress. 
Further supervision aims at counteracting 
habits of muscular tension of which the 
trainee is not aware. After the subject has 
learned to achieve deep relaxation in a re- 
clining position, he is 


Senzaki 


taught “differential 
relaxation” in other positions. 

While Jacobson’s method is a direct ap- 
proach to relaxation through training in the 
muscle sense, some other methods are more 
indirect and require no such conscious con- 
trol of the musculature. Schultz’s autogenic 
training, which derived originally from auto 
hypnotic techniques, is This 


one of these. 


method, while well known and widely used 


in Germany, is virtually unknown in this 


country. The first presentation of the method 
in English (Schultz & Luthe) appeared only 
in 1959, but it lists over 600 clinical and re- 
search reports on its use during the past thirty 
years. 

The method is as follows: 
or lies down 


the subject sits 
assumes a relaxed state 
of mind. He concentrates on a “training 
formula,” such as “my right arm is heavy” 
while maintaining mental contact with that 
portion of his body. An attitude of “passive 
concentration’”—of focused awareness but 
unconcerned indifference to the functional 
outcome—is important in producing effects. 
Initial sessions may be 
with 1-minute concentration 
punctuated by 1-minute periods of rest. The 
full standard series of formulae proceeds from 
heaviness in one arm, then both arms, 
both extremities, 
“heartbeat regular,” “it breathes 
me,” “my solar plexus is warm,” and “my 
forehead is cool.”” Each formula is added only 
after preceding ones are well established. 
Since the kind of mental contact involved 
has very real consequences for the circulation, 
blood pressure, and so on in the body parts 
concerned, careful supervision is maintained 
to avoid undesirable physical reactions. These 
are primarily of two kinds: (a) the trainee’s 
mental contact may be incorrect (for example, 
the hand rather than the whole arm may be 
the area of focus) f 
minor symptoms may appear; 


and 


as short as 5 minutes 


periods of 


then 
warmth in the 
and 


legs, to 


calm 


in which case a variety of 
(b) in the case 
of special irritability of certain body part 

as in psychosomatic conditions, serious com- 
plications may occur 
volving these areas are 
Thorough mastery of 
takes from one to eight 
Luthe (1959) say 


unless formulae in- 
approached carefully 
the series ordinarily 
months. Schultz and 


The trainee 
the many d exercises effectively and 
almost instantly by applying the following pat- 
tern of formulae: “I am .. . My arms and 
legs are . Heartbeat 
. . My solar 


should | pable of “switching on” 


various standar 


at peace 
heavy ... I am at peace 
calm and regular It breathes me 
plexus is warm . My cool.” As a 
result of the quick (2 seconds) and 
application of the standard formulae, most 
will experience the bod is a 
is heavy and 
and deep and 


forehead is 
effective 
trainees 

which 
pulsation of the heart 
respiration may be perceived 
The head is usually experienced as being “separated” 
from the rest of the body (pp. 95-96). 


resting mass 
warm. Slow 


slow 
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What are the effects of relaxation? In a 
series of studies using relaxation trained sub- 
jects Jacobson (1930a, 1930b, 1930c, 1930d, 
1931a, 1931b) presented evidence that mental 
activity is impossible without minute quan- 
tities of muscular tension. Taking pains not 
to suggest his main interest in these studies, 
he had subjects visualize various objects. 
Regularly they reported minute quantities of 
tension in the muscles of the eye. Told to 
relax completely while visualizing objects, the 
subjects could do one or the other, but not 
both at the same time. Using a string galva- 
nometer to measure muscle potentials, he dem- 
onstrated similar effects with imagined move- 
ments. Since this indicates that 
mental and emotional activity are associated 
with neuromuscular activity, Jacobson (1941) 
conceived of relaxation training as providing 
a direct, negative control over 
such functions and hence as a sufficient treat- 
ment in many neuroses. While this formula- 
tion leaves important questions unanswered, 
the evidence does suggest that relaxation may 
affect the quantity of mental activity and 
that some measure of may be ex- 
erted by relaxation procedures. 


evidence 


mechanical, 


control 


Another effect of relaxation procedures is 
less well documented and more subjective, 
but it is worth examining. This is the pos- 
sibility that by focusing attention on the 
present state of the body, relaxation tech- 
niques may indirectly act to lessen anxiety. 
Thinking tends to take the subject away from 
his immediate feelings and sensations: one 
can only anticipate the future, remember the 
past, or deal with distant objects cognitively. 
It is generally agreed that anxiety is an antic- 
ipation, even though the content (such as 
bodily destruction or loss of objects) may 
not be conscious in neurotic anxiety. Being 
anticipatory, it is cognitive. All of the relaxa- 
tion methods reviewed seek in some way to 
heighten awareness of the present state of the 
body. This awareness, in a sense, brings the 
subject back to a personal “here and now,” 
away from the the thought-world of distant 
objects and events. Thus it is reasonable to 
expect that cognitive elaborations of anxiety 
may be cut short. The means by which relaxa- 
tion training lessens pain may, in part, be 
similar. Full relaxation may not be necessary 
to achieve these results. Jacobson, later in his 
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life (1955), reported decrease in anxiety and 
greater feelings of control when subjects were 
trained to attend to the sensations associated 
with acts rather than attending simply to 
the goals sought. 

A third immediate effect of relaxation may 
be cathartic release of thoughts or emotions of 
which the subject was previously unaware. 
This effect is not invariable, but seems to 
occur in a certain proportion of cases. It may 
be partly due to psychic content related to 
the tension itself. Jacobson (1938) was in- 
clined to believe that muscular tension always 
had to do with some act—so much so that he 
was inclined to ask his trainees what they 
felt themselves tensing to do. Defensive con- 
flicts may easily find expression in muscular 
tension (cf. Fenichel, 1945, p. 246). Braatgy 
(1942; 1952; 1954, pp. 155-197) has dis 
cussed habitual patterns of muscular tension 
in neurotics as more generalized techniques 
of suppressing emotions. Relaxation on the 
psychoanalytic couch releases spontaneity. 

The point is that muscular tensions often, 
if not always, express something. In certain 
individuals, the pattern of muscular tension 
may be involved in habitual, automatic, 
constant attitudes maintained to suppress 
emotion or to fend off the motor expression of 
some impulse. These attitudes will interfere 
with the achievement of When 
relaxation is anxiety, emotional 
catharsis, or emergence of previously re- 
pressed ideas may occur. The relationship be- 
tween muscular tension and psychic content 
has not been studied sufficiently to enable 
us to predict which individuals will react in 
this way. Hadley (1938) reports that cathar- 


relaxation. 
achieved 


sis in a physically relaxed patient is more 
spontaneous and is not accompanied by the 
bursts of emotion which characterize ordinary 
catharsis. 

Relaxation procedures appear to differ in 
the psychic states which they induce. Jacob- 
son’s techniques seem to lead to a “blank 
mental state” and frequently to sleep. It is 
noteworthy that the Zen literature warns the 
student against this blank state during zazen 
(Hui Hai, 1948; Luk, 1960). It is felt to be 
useless and to hinder the 
satori. Bagchi (1936) notes 


occurrence of 
that Hindu 


theories of relaxation aim at quiet attention, 
and later to a state of attenuated conscious- 
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ness which they consider a different state of 
equilibrium from sleep. He suggests that 
Jacobson makes use of attitudes similar to 
quiet attention, but his mechanistic outlook 
causes him to overlook their importance in 
inducing relaxation. Autogenic sessions do not 
necessarily lead to sleep. 

The long-range effects reported by trainees 
are remarkably uniform regardless of the 
method used. The pattern includes quicker 
and more restful sleep, feelings of increased 
energy and endurance, less tension and greater 
ability to cope with difficult situations, less 
susceptibility to emotional outbursts, and a 
greater sense of self control. This last effect— 
the reassurance that one has an active means 
of controlling tension and difficult feelings— 
may be especially important. 

Observations of behavioral changes at- 
tributable to relaxation primarily concern re- 
duction in symptoms of anxiety and tension. 
Motor effects were studied by Haverland 
(1953), who gave biweekly training in pro- 
gressive relaxation for 6 weeks to 26 subjects. 
Control groups received training in rhythmic 
exercises or ordinary physical education. The 
relaxation group showed significantly greater 
improvement on a reaction-time task, and on 
several tasks related to motor control (steadi- 
ness, aiming, tracing). Improvement in motor 
control and decreased muscular tension may 
also be involved in the results reported by 
Neufeld (1951). A group of several hundred 
Naval Air Cadets were given group training 
in progressive relaxation for 5 weeks—a very 
short course. This group had significantly 
fewer physical injuries as well as fewer days 
lost for other sickness than similar groups of 
nontrained cadets. A smaller group was sys- 
tematically observed for several nights while 
sleeping. Compared to a nontrained control 
group these subjects tended to fall asleep 
faster, move about and waken less often, 
although these differences were not significant. 
Yates (1946) reported good results using 
relaxation training to improve performance of 
college boxers and Army aviators, although 
World War II intervened before sufficient 
follow-up study could be carried out. 

Where relaxation training has been used in 
conjunction with psychotherapy, therapists 
report that patients associate more freely 
(Hadley, 1938; Pascal, 1947; Schade, Hruza, 
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Washburne, & Carns, 1952; Schultz & Luthe, 
1959). Autogenic training in particular has 
frequently been used in conjunction with psy- 
choanalysis. One interesting effect is that pa- 
tients subject to anxiety dreams report these 
dreams begin to take on benign endings. Most 
investigators have found relaxation training 
alleviates symptoms of tension and promotes 
insight into psychosomatic relationships. This 
symptomatic relief may leave patients better 
able to attack underlying problems in therapy. 
But several observers warn that the sympto- 
matic relief may decrease motivation to con- 
tinue treatment in some cases. 

Much more extensive observation has been 
made on the effects of relaxation on psychoso- 
matic disorders. 
autogenic 


This is especially true of 
training. The range of disorders 
treated and the varying effectiveness of the 
treatment in different disorders would be 
impossible to cover in detail here. Autogenic 
training is often used in the treatment of 
bronchial asthma. A tendency for autogenic 
exercises to correct deviations in blood sugar 
balance has been demonstrated in well-con- 
trolled studies. Diabetics often require marked 
reductions in insulin dosage. A wide range of 
milder psychosomatic disorders, such as car- 


diac neurosis, neurotic epigastric symptoms, 


and gastritis, respond well. In some other dis- 
orders, where the effectiveness of autogenic 
training has not been established, there have 
been isolated instances of striking improve- 
ment. Some epileptic patients report being 
able to stave off seizures as a result of train- 
ing, although the frequency of aurae remains 
the same. Jacobson (1920, 1938, 1940) re- 
ported cases of hypertension, mucous colitis, 
and other disorders which responded well to 
progressive relaxation. His case reports, while 
covering very few patients, include excellent 
follow-up studies—some for 10 years or more. 

Most authorities agree that the applica- 
bility of relaxation training depends largely 
on the capacity of the individual to take 
responsibility for applying the exercises. Chil- 
dren below about 9 and mentally retarded 
individuals do not to respond well. 
Neither do people who lack self-direction, 
either by illness or excessive dependent needs. 
Beyond this limitation, the type of disorder 
involved need not preclude benefits. Schade 
et al. (1952) were unable to find clear-cut 


seem 
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diagnostic groups that did not respond. There 
are, however, some suggested differences in 
response between different types of neurotics. 
Hysterics respond quickly at the outset of 
autogenic training, but tend to have trouble 
practicing without supervision. 
compulsive patients take a time to 
establish the initial formulae in autogenic 
training, but past the initial stage they re- 
spond well (Schultz & Luthe, 1959). 

It seems clear from this review that from a 
physical standpoint, the meditative sitting of 
Zen may be subsumed under the category of 
relaxation training. Nearly all of the methods 
extend relaxation training to some sitting 
position, and the majority of them use similar 
breathing exercises to 


Obsessive- 


long 


facilitate relaxation. 
From this literature, then, we may gain in- 
formation about the probable effects of zazen 
in its early stages. This includes the pattern 
of subjectively felt benefits, possible phys- 
iological reactions, and so on. 
this literature, there is no mention of any 
experience like satori. Zen Buddhists evi- 
dently regard meditative sitting as a means 
of suspending ordinary conceptual activity. 
Jacobson’s evidence suggests that relaxation 
may indeed alter mental activity. The dif- 
ference between zazen and these other relaxa- 
tion techniques probably lies in the use to 
which the relaxed state of mind is put. 


Sut in all of 


Concentration and Zazen 


The other aspect of zazen, and the one 
which receives the most comment in Zen 
literature, is an attitude of concentration. 
This is not a strained or effortful focusing of 
attention, but a state of mind quite similar 
to what Schultz calls “passive concentration” 
—a peaceful attention to the object of con- 
centration without straining to achieve ef- 
fects. Relaxation itself, by decreasing mental 
activity, appears to facilitate this state of 
mind. Extraneous distractions—thoughts and 
external stimuli—are not forcibly excluded 
but rather dismissed. Eventually a state of 
stillness ensues which is occasionally broken 
by spontaneous associations and feelings. 


There appears to be good introspective evi- 
dence that focused attention as it is ordinarily 
deployed may serve to limit the form and 
quality of conscious contents. The reorderings 


and transformations necessary at certain 
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stages of creative thinking (and in therapeutic 
insight) seem to occur most readily at the 
“fringes” of focal awareness. The “freely 
floating attention’ which enables the psy- 
choanalyst to “hear” his patient on many 
different levels seems to involve a change in 
ordinary attention. Titchener (1912) noted 
that when attention is directed at affects 
they seem to evaporate, to lose their reality. 
When attention remains on the object of 
the affect, the affect remains vivid. There 
thus seems to be a close relationship between 
the logical, nonemotional schemata of adult 
waking consciousness and attention deploy- 
ment. 

Since attention deployment seems to be 
related to the logical schemata of adult 
waking consciousness, it is reasonable to ex 
pect that when attention is focused on one 
“corner” of the conscious field differently 
organized content will emerge. Recent studies 
of perceptual isolation, where attention de- 
ployment is altered artifically by restricting 
afferent stimulation, seem to support this 
(Solomon, 1961). Imagery, primary process 
thought, and altered bodily feelings tend to 
occur quickly, although with marked indi- 
vidual differences in tolerance and in the pat- 
terns of alteration. It is tempting to explore 
the perceptual isolation literature further in 
search of possible insights into zazen. How- 
ever, the differences seem more important 
than the similarities. The Zen student sets 
out to deal with mental activity in a fairly 
specific way, whereas the perceptual isolation 
subject is left pretty much to his own devices. 
The relaxation aspect of zazen is likely also 
to introduce important differences in the 
amount of anxiety, press of ideation, and 
affect which occur in the two situations 

As the spontaneous associations emerge in 
zazen, the student strives to maintain a 
detached view of them, without acting out or 
otherwise distorting reality in terms of them. 
He simply accepts and observes them until 
they pass. The Zen literature does not tell 
us specifically what the Zen master does to 
aid the student to maintain his detachment. 
Possibly the Zen master may not need to 
deal with “resistances” as actively as the 
psychoanalyst, because of the nature of zazen. 
If so, one factor may be that concentration 
is a less complex task than free association: 
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the student may more easily become aware 
when he is deviating from the task. To put 
it another way, the attempt not to think may 
be particularly effective in helping the sub- 
ject to be aware of the subjective origin of 
his thoughts and feelings. Another factor may 
be the increased awareness of the personal 
present which was discussed earlier. 

There is some research indicating individual 
differences in attention deployment which 
could influence how different persons will 
respond to zazen. This is the so-called “scan- 
ning control” principle which has emerged in 
studies by Schlesinger (1954) and Gardner, 
Holzman, Klein, Linton, and Spence (1959). 
These studies suggest that certain individuals 
tend to scan the stimulus field, or deploy at- 
tention broadly, while others tend to focus 
their attention more narrowly. The patterns 
seem to appear consistently, as characteristics 
of the individual in a variety of situations. 
The research also suggests a link between 
broad attentional scanning and the defense 
mechanism of isolation, although broad scan- 
ning does not seem to be used for defensive 
purposes by all the subjects observed. Inas- 
much as Zen training requires a more narrow 
focusing of attention, individuals who scan 
broadly might have special difficulty in carry- 
ing out the procedures. Where broad scanning 
is involved in defensive patterns it should 
be particularly difficult to suspend. The 
relevance of this cognitive control principle 
to performance in situations similar to Zen 
meditation remains to be explored. 


THERAPEUTIC APPLICATIONS 


In order to explore possible therapeutic ap- 
plications of Zen Buddhism we must distin- 
guish between the experience of satori and 
Zen meditation. Satori seems to facilitate 
very healthy personality functioning. But 
satori takes years of training and probably a 
Zen master as well. For practical reasons its 
applicability to Western psychotherapy seems 
limited. Most present-day applications of Zen 
to psychotherapy derive from zazen. 

Kondo (1958) reports that he instructs his 
neurotic patients to practice sitting and breath 
concentration in addition to their psycho- 
analytic sessions with him. After an initial 
exacerbation of symptoms the exercise seems 
to aid progress in therapy. Activity which has 
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served as an escape mechanism to avoid facing 
problems is blocked by the sitting. A more 
unified feeling of self and a calm vigor is the 
eventual result. Gradually the patient “begins 
to show, unconsciously, more intensive con- 
centration in working on his problems in the 
therapeutic situation. . . . His psychic energy 
has begun to become assembled, unified, and 
available for constructive work.” Kondo does 
not report individual differences in the re- 
actions to this application. Fromm (1959) has 
suggested that some such application might 
be particularly helpful in the treatment of 
character disorders. 

There have been several widespread ap- 
plications of zazen in modern Japan. Accord- 
ing to one very indirect source (Brower, 
1961) Tokyo bus drivers have been required 
to practice zazen in recent years. The reported 
result is a decrease in street accidents involv- 
ing busses. Many Japanese military officers 
are said to have received training in zazen 
before and during World War II (Dewey, 
1920; Malm, 1959). Unfortunately, I have not 
yet found more direct information about these 
applications and their results. 

Morita therapy, developed by a Japanese 
physician of that name, has recently been 


cited as a psychotherapy with a viewpoint 


akin to that of Zen (Kora & Sato, 1958). 
The treatment begins with several days of 
complete bed rest without distraction. The 
patient is simply instructed to leave himself 
to the “dynamics of the situation”: to eat 
and sleep as he wishes, and to accept feelings 
as they come. As the patient permits himself 
to suffer, worry, be uncomfortable without 
resisting, his discomfort gradually recedes. 
After 4 or 5 days a feeling of ennui appears, 
and the patient is starved for stimulation. He 
is given simple chores. Gradually his work 
becomes more complex until he is able to 
return to his ordinary job. The whole treat- 
ment usually takes from 4 to 5 weeks. The 
treatment is felt to require considerable ego 
strength, and it is used mainly with neuras- 
thenic and obsessional patients. Results at 
the Kyushi University Medical School are a 
reported 76% cured, 8% improved. No fol- 
low-up information is reported. 

Humphreys (1960) reports that his group 
of English subjects who practiced sitting and 
breath concentration for several 


years “in- 
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creased in intuitive development,” withdrew 
projections by which they had tended to 
distort reality, showed greater serenity, ability 
to cope, and compassion. “All who have made 
this experiment in the last few years have 
changed remarkably, passing of course through 
periods of depression and doubt, but finding 
these well suffered as the price of wider 
awareness, deeper understanding of eternal 
truths, and many a brief experience of things 
no words can usefully describe” (p. 205) 

In closing we must raise the possibility that 
the use of zazen may enable patients to deal 
with problems which are inaccessible to other 
kinds of psychotherapy. A psy- 
choanalytic writers have pointed to such a 


number of 


class of problems. Balint’s (1958) discussion 
is particularly broad in scope. The usual argu 
ment is that problems stemming from Oedipal 
sources most 
The resul 
rected in the transference, are susceptible to 
verbal Verbal 


understood as such 


are amenable to psychotherapy 


regressively 


Oedipal experiences 
report interpretations are¢ 
worked 
enable the pa 
tient to internalize despite tension. But in the 
context of problems related to pre-O dipal 
the verbal communication of 
therapy runs into more difficulty. Words do 
not 
meaning. 


and can be 


through. Defenses at this level 


experience, 


always have an agreed, conventional 


Externalizing defenses such as act 
ing out and projection correspond to 
Oedipal levels and are less amenabl 
the ] 


self-explor 
zazen there is no need to verbalize the 


pre- 
to thera- 
peutic handling. In ition of 
emerg 
need to 
externalize seem to be decreased. Might it not 
be that face 


accept experience corresponding to thes¢ 


ing experiences, yet anxiety and the 
subjects could learn to and 
we r 
with its 


levels by using zazen? Satori itself 


marks of 


} 


preverbal, prelogical « 
this 


perience 
seems to affirm possibili 
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TRANSPARENCY IN THE EDWARDS PERSONAL 
PREFERENCE SCHEDULE 


MAURICE KORMAN anp FRANCES COLTHARP 


Southwestern Medical School, University of 


Much interest has been generated in recent 
years in what undesirable test- 
taking influences in psychometric instruments 
such as distortions due to a variety of re- 
sponse sets (Broen & Wirt, 1958; Cronbach, 
1950). Too often, sight has been lost of the 
fact that the crucial question still remains 
validity, pro and con, as Gustad (1956), 
Barron (1959), and Hathaway (1960) have 
recently reminded us. It is nonetheless worth- 
while to inquire into possible extratest factors 
that may account for test variance 
if a psychometric instrument is 
largely around the concept of 
minimizing such influences 

The Edwards Personality Preference Sched- 
ule (EPPS) is a face-valid test, the construc- 
tion of which suggests greater concern with 
the control of undesirable test-taking atti- 
tudes, particularly social desirability, than 
with empirically-derived validity in the tra- 
ditional sense (Edwards, 1959) 
this emphasis, the EPPS would 
the more vulnerable to undesi test tak- 
ing distortions should these built-in controls 
prove not to be effective since it is not pos- 
sible, as in empirically d to fall 
back upon the ineluctable fac a certain 
set of items—whether load 


seem to be 


, especially 
constructed 


avoiding or 


Because of 
become all 


rabie 


rived tests, 


with social de- 
sirability or not—is a proven validity carrier. 


oat led 


A first issue of interest concerns the trans- 
parency of the EPPS items. How readily can 
a naive subject “guess” what a 
item is 
face-valid tests, 


particular 
designed to measure? A priori, or 
tend to be transparent to a 
larger extent than the more “subtle” portions 
of empirically derived tests (see Seeman, 
1956) since no dramatic superiority in either 
the theory of verbal behavior or in per- 
sonology distinguish psychologists from other 
mortals. If, as we hypothesize, the “meaning” 
of EPPS items can readily be guessed by indi- 


Texa 


viduals for whom it was designed, it would 
further be expected that the resulting 15- 
scale profile bears some relationship to the 
public and socially acceptable personality 
which the subject feels free to exhibit. Two 
techniques will be utilized to test this pos- 
sibility. First, does a relationship exist be- 
tween the EPPS scales and their social de- 
sirability? Navran and Stauffacher, in a much 
quoted paper published in 1954, suggest that 
no such relationship exists 
marred, however, by a serious methodologi 
cal error: EPPS instead of 7 
scores were used.? Secondly, how does EPPS 
performance relate to self-report? If the EPPS 
is relatively transparent, we would expect, as 
some preliminary results suggest (Mann 
1958), that such a relationship exists 


Their study is 


raw scores 


PROCEDURE 

medical students, with 

former knowledge EPPS. During the 
early part of their fres ear, the 
EPPS had been given 
of tests. Two months 
a list of the 15 
EPPS is 


as derived 


standard 
a routine battery 
subject was given 
personality traits for which the 
brief description of 
from Murray’s (1938) needs, 
containing the 135 which 
EPPS questionnaire. Considerable 


' 
taken to 


scored, with a each 
and a 
second list 


in the 


items appear 
care was 
avoid any 


duplication in phrasing be- 


As can be seen from Edwards’ own norms (1959 


14) the raw score distributions of the individual 

I to one another 
populatior 
for the 
order, 
student norms, for in 
scores of 48 for 
Ranking the scales 


The reterence t i normative 
when making 
influence of 


wording, etc 


interscale mparisons allows 
related 


On the 


random error to choice, 
of items 
stance, a raw score of 15 yields T 
Ach, 61 for Def, 52 for Exh, et 
according to their raw would thus introduce 
considerable and bear little relationship to 
parallel T score ranks. It should be noted that at the 
time of the Navran and Stauffacher study, 7 
for the EPPS were not yet available 
sonal communication, 196 


scores 


error 


scores 


(Navran, Per- 
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tween the need descriptions and the EPPS items. 
After briefly studying the list of personality traits, 
the subjects matched the traits on 
the basis of what them to be the most 
appropriate assignments. Additional motivation was 
provided by offering five-dollar rewards to the two 
subjects making the fewest errors in matching. 

The second task was to have the subjects list the 
personality traits from 1 to 15 in the order of their 
ocial desirability in others. Finally, the subjects were 
asked to rate themselves on each of the traits, on a 
nine-point scale 

Four 


items to the 
seemed to 


measures were thus available for each sub 
ject: (a) the standard EPPS profile; (b) a trans- 
parency score, defined as the number of items cor 
rectly matched to the appropriate personality traits; 
(c) a ranking of the traits in the order of 
social desirability in others; and (d) a 

on each trait. 


their 
self-rating 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Our subjects obtained a mean transparency 
score of 104.0, with a standard deviation of 
10.5. This means that on the average they 
were able to correctly match 77% of the 
135 items making up the EPPS with the ap- 
propriate EPPS scale, a significant departure 
from chance expectation (x? = 68.5, p. < .001) 
which clearly demonstrates that 
little subtlety in these items for the 
naive student. 

It is of interest to look at the four items 
that were Jeast transparent for our subjects: 


there is 
average 
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“T like to avoid responsibilities and obliga- 
(Aut) ; 


maj 


tions” 


who 


friend 
hurt me” (Nur); “I 
like to find out what great men have thought 
about various problems in which I am in- 
terested” (Def); “I like to argue for my 
point of view when it is attacked by others’ 
(Dom). Paradoxically, it would seem that 
when “subtler” items in a 
test, the items for which were selected on a 
face-valid 


“IT like to forgive my 


sometime 


we do encounte 
basis, we are forced to question 
the relevance of the content of these items to 
the traits they are presumed to measure! 
From Table 1 it can also be seen that scales 
such as Order Dominance are con- 
siderably more transparent than scales such 
as Achievement and Deference. 

With regard to the relationship between the 
subjects’ average EPPS sca 


and 


le scores and their 
average social desirability, we found a con 
siderably greater relationship than did Navran 
and Stauffacher (1954). Where they report 
a rho of Ol between the composite EPPS 
scores and the 

we found a rho of 46 (p < .05, one-tailed 
test). As noted above, our 


7’ scores 


composite social desirability, 


data were based on 
derived from 
an inappropriate procedure in 


whereas theirs were 


raw scores, 


view of the considerable interscale differences 


in standard score tr itions. It would 


rABLE 1 


\I 


yi€an social 


yraer ol caesirabiity 


transparency ral 


Dominance 
A basement 
Nurturance 
Change 
Endurance 
Heterosexuali 
Aggression 
Achievement 
Deference 
Order 
Exhibition 
Affiliation 
Autonomy 
Intraception 
Succorrance 
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seem therefore that in spite of Edwards’ at- 
tempts to control for social desirability at 
the item level, there is a significant relation- 
ship at the variable level between the relative 
profile position of a scale 
social desirability value. 

A parallel situation exists when we examine 
the relationship between the EPPS and self- 
report. We found a rho of .56 (p < .05, one- 
tailed test) EPPS 
score ranking and the composite self-des rip- 
tion ranking 
(1954) 
two 


and its relative 


between the con posite 
whereas Navran and Stauffacher 
a rho of 

When we 


scores on 


3 between these 
our 
with 


report 
variables 
EPPS 


sel f-des¢ ript ion 


sub- 
their 
likewise 
scales 


correlate 


each scale 


jects’ 
scores the results 
suggest a relationship between the 
taken individually and the 
evaluation on that trait. As can be seen from 
Table 1, all but three of the product-moment 
correlations are significant at the .05 level, 
seven of them reaching the .01 level of sig- 
nificance. This is in keeping with data re- 
ported by Mann (1958) who, using more ab- 


subjects’ self- 


breviated self-descriptions, reported 10 of the 
15 correlations between EPPS and self-rating 
significant at the .05 level 
from (a) the marked overall trans- 
parency of the EPPS items and (+) the 
relationship between EPPS scales and social 
desirability at the variable level, the similar- 
ity between what a subject produces on the 
EPPS himself 
simply asked to do so is considerable 


to be As we would 


expect 


and how he describes when 

On one point our results coincide exactly 
with Navran and Stauffacher’s (1954): In 
both studies a rho of .90 was found between 
composite self-report ranking and composite 
social desirability ranking 

As indicated earlier, we feel that the crucial 
questions with regard to the EPPS (or any 
other psychometric instrument) relate to the 
question of validity and not to the considera- 
tion of the elimination of the influence of test 
taking attitudes. When attempts are made to 
evaluate the validity of the EPPS, as McKee 
and Turner (1961) did recently, it soon be 
that the lack of 
the test 


comes clear with 
validity at 
stage eventuates in 


Hathaway 


concern 
empirical construction 
low predictive power As 
(1960) has suggested, it is prob 


ably better to attempt to measure and manip- 
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ulate such role playing rather than to try to 
eliminate it. These data that it is 
unlikely that such attempts to control for 
the influence of extratest factors can be 
largely successful. In this, they corroborate 
data recently published by Dicken (1959) 
who found that students were able to simu 
late various personality roles on the EPPS in 
spite of the social desirability controls. Our 
results also cast considerable doubt on thi 
technique of selecting items on the basis of 
their content. It would seem that naive sub- 
jects are every bit as clever in telling us what 
trait item “‘measures”’ as are psy- 
chologists—a relationship which may not even 
exist in the first place! 


I 


suggest 


a given 


SUMMARY 


This paper addresses itself to the investiga 
tion of various extratest factors that 
influence performance on the EPPS 

From the results it can be concluded that: 
(a) the EPPS large 
transparent in that their meaning can readily 
| 


may 


items are to a degree 


ve guessed by naive subjects; (4) contrary 
a significant rela- 


tionship between a group’s composite EPPS 


to earlier reports, there is 
scores and social desirability; and (c) there 
are significant relationships between a sub 
ject’s self-description and his production on 
the EPPS. Some implications of these finding 
were discussed. 
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NAYSAYING AND THE CALIFORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL 
INVENTORY 


DAVID ROSENHAN 


Personality Research Group, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 


Numerous investigators have noted the de- 
gree to which agreeing response sets permeate 
answer patterns in personality measurement 
(Jackson & Messick, 1958; Messick & Jack- 
son, 1961). Moreover, the agreeing response 
tendency has been shown to be based on a 
central personality syndrome (Couch & Ken- 
iston, 1960). Thus, it may be argued that 
scales whose scores are substantially related 
to the Agreement Response Scale (Couch & 
Keniston, 1960) confound a number of per- 
sonality variables. 

This study reports the degree to which the 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE ARS anp CPI 


Correlation 

with ARS 
Scales (N = 49) 
Achievement via independence 
Self-control 
Tolerance 
Psychological-mindedness -.61*** 
Sense of well-being aor 
Responsibility — .57*** 
Intellectual efficiency ata 
Good impression _ 
Capacity for status 46*** 
Achievement via conformance fe 
Dominance 32* 


- 21*** 


67 “+? 


64*** 


OS 
ol 
001 


* p< 


*k p < 


#ee D « 


Agreement Response Scale (ARS) is related 
to the scales of the California Psychological 
Inventory (CPI). Both tests were given to 49 
undergraduates in an introductory psychol- 
ogy course. Significant correlations between 
the ARS and scales of the CPI are shown in 
Table 1. 


Spearman rank correlations were computed 
between loadings on the CPI factors (Mitchell 
& Pierce-Jones, 
tions with the ARS 


1960) and the scale correla- 
(Table 1). Correlations 
obtained were: Factor I 71; Factor II, 
.28; Factor III, —.14; Factor IV, —.22. 

Of interest in these data is the pervasive- 
ness of significant correlations; a substantial 
number of CPI scales, and certainly its most 
powerful factor, is heavily permeated with 
“naysaying.” beyond noting that 
the tendency accounts for a 
healthy amount of variance in a number of 
CPI scales, and that the supposedly distinct 
CPI personality variables are confounded, the 
data are not easily interpreted. Perhaps the 
pervasiveness of the relationship is due to the 
fact that “healthier” people tend to get high 
scores on the CPI and low scores on the ARS 
—although this speculation would not account 
for those scales in which little relationship 
was found with the ARS 

It is clear that the ARS is a quite adequate 
of independence. 
The magnitude of the relationship would sug- 


However. 
disagreeing 


measure achievement via 
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gest that the latter scale measures much more 
of autonomy and independence (which are 
highly related to naysaying) than it does of 
achievement. 
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AND THE RELATIVE 


VALIDITIES OF ACHIEVEMENT SCALES 


ALFRED B 


University 


Certainly one of the major recent issues in 
objective psychometrics has been the effect of 
response sets or styles upon measurement and 
prediction. Although primary credit is typi- 
cally given to Cronbach (1946, 1950) for his 
early descriptions of various response sets and 
their presumed effects upon test scores, the 
later work of Edwards with the il desir- 
ability variable and its importance with Q- 


sock 


sort measures (1955), his own Personal Pref- 
Schedule (EPPS) (1 and the 
MMPI (in press) has proven to be a major 
to those in the 
antecedents of performance on objec tive per- 
sonality However, from the 
point of view of the present writer, there has 


53) 


erence 


research stimulus interested 


questionnaires. 


been an unfortunate over-concentration in so- 
cial desirability (SD) research upon whether 
social values are related to various test per- 
formances. Although these relationships are 
of interest, they fail to provide answers to the 
crucial questions of how the validity of a test 
is affected by SD and whether these effects 
vary as a function of the test variable meas- 
ured or the criterion predicted. For example, 
to find that the Edwards’ SD scale (1957) is 
correlated 70 with a predictive scale like 
the MMPI D scale (Fordyce, 1956) does not 
allow one to assume that prediction from the 
D scale is influenced unless there is independ 
the SD variable is a 
pressor variable (i.e., 


ent evidence that sup- 


related to the predictor 


HEILBRUN, Jr 


of lowa 


variable and unrelated to the criterion vari- 
able). It is true that one can argue, as Ed- 
wards with some cogency (Edwards, 
Diers, & Walker, 1962), that a scale designed 
to measure a specified trait but which in 
cludes items keyed for socially desirable re- 
sponses can be considered another form of 
the SD scale. However, the crucial factor in 
determining what a presumed trait scale which 
correlates highly with SD actually measures 
remains its relationships with acceptable non- 
test criteria for that trait. 

Heilbrun and Goodstein (1961b) have as- 
sessed the extent to which the tendency to re- 
spond to the social desirability of scale items 
influenced the predictive validity of two EPPS 
scales—Achievement and Abasement. By ob- 
taining an independent measure of the SD 
values imposed upon EPPS statements by 
each college subject, individually “tailored” 
scales were developed in which the pairs of 
item statements were as perfectly matched 
for SD value for each individual as possible 
Predictions from these 
and abasement scales were compared with 
similar predictions from the standard scales 
for the same subjects. If response to differ- 
ential SD values of statements on the EPPS 
was a source of error, then the revised scales 
the 


does 


revised achievement 


should have proven more valid. However 
the to be 
predictive than the standard scales. At 


results showed revised scales 


the 
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least, these results suggest that considerable 
caution should be taken in continuing the un- 
qualified assumption that reducing the con- 
tingency of personality scale scores upon SD 
will result in increased valiility. At most, such 
results suggest that scale performance vari- 
ance attributable to SD is true rather than 
error variance in some predictive situations. 

The present study represents a further as- 
sessment of the nature of SD variance on per- 
sonality questionnaires. All other things be- 
ing equal, if response to SD contributes to 
test invalidity, then a scale which measures 
a given trait and reduces the role of SD in 
performance should be more valid than a 
scale, measuring the same variable, for which 
SD’s effect is left uncontrolled in the extent 
it can influence performance. 


METHOD 
Achievement Scales 


The SD-controlled Achievement scale of the EPPS 
was developed rationally and includes 28 items, each 
incorporating a need achieving statement and a sec- 
ond statement measuring a different need variable. 
The testee is asked to select the more characteristic 
or the better liked statement in each pair and the 
frequency of selection of achievement need state- 
ments is presumed to reflect the relative strength of 
that need within the person’s need hierarchy. These 
statement pairs were originally matched for SD value 
and although there is evidence that subjects still tend 
to endorse higher SD-valued behaviors (Heilbrun & 
Goodstein, 1961a), the same study showed that about 
29% of the EPPS items provide perfect SD-matched 
statement pairs on the average. Thus, on many EPPS 
items the subject is presumably left without the op- 
tion of selecting an alternative based on higher SD 
value. 

Included in the Need Scales (NS) developed by 
Heilbrun (1959) is an SD-uncontrolled Achievement 


NoTES AND COMMENTS 


scale measuring the same variable as measured by 
the EPPS Achievement The NS Achievement 
scale is scored from the Adjective Check List (ACL) 
(Gough, 1960) by subtracting the number of adjec- 
tives self-characteristic which contra- 
indicate a high achievement need from the number 
of endorsed adjectives indicating the presence of high 
n achievement in the endorser. There are no built-in 
checks SD on the ACL such as forced-choice 
items or subtle items and except for instructional en 
to be frank the testee is unrestricted in 
his endorsement of adjectives as far as their SD is 
concerned. This is clearly portrayed by a previous 
(Heilbrun, 1958) that the percentage of ad 
jectives endorsed within an earlier form of the Need 
Scales correlated .98 with the saturation of 
scales with adjectives judged to reflect 
the endorser 


scale 


endorsed as 


for 


couragement 


finding 


those 
favorably on 


Criterion and Sub je cl 


College academic performance was selected as the 
criterion for assessing the relative validities of the 
SD-controlled EPPS Achievement scale and the SD- 
uncontrolled NS Achievement As a prelimi- 
nary step, achieving and nonachieving academic per- 
formance was defined by plotting undergraduate col- 
lege grades against an ability measure, the university 
entrance examination composite percentile, for males 
(N = 149) and for females (N= 127) separately 
A best fit line was drawn for each plot (a straight- 
line proved to be the best fit in both cases); thus, 
a cumulative grade-point average fell 
the line defined an achieving student whereas an av- 
which fell below defined the nonachiever. It 
should be noted that this procedure serves to partial 
out intellectual ability in assessing the relationships 
between the need achievement scales and actual col- 
lege achievement 

The subjects for the present study were 156 under- 
graduates from a large psychology class at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, including 76 females and 80 males 
Plotting their entrance composite 
their cumulative grade 
(25 males and 
(55 males and 34 
had been group-administered the 


scale 


which above 


erage 


percentiles against 
resulted in 67 
and 89 non- 
These subjects 
ACL and the EPPS 


hour testing battery 


point averages 
females) 


females) 


achievers 
achievers 


a 


in that order as part of a 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF 


Male college 
achievers 
(N = 25 VN = 55 
Need achievement 
scale dD VW 


EPPS (SD-controlle 
HS (SD-uncontrolled) 


54.08 


54.72 


10.49 
10.42 


52 62 
48.15 
** Denotes signifi 


ance beyond .01 level of conf 


PREDICTIVE VALIDITY oF EPPS 


Male college 
nonachiever 
SD 


7.85 69 


11.40 2.43** 


snp NS MENT SCALES 


Female ( ollege 


nonachievers 


N = 34) 


WU SD 
54.56 10.52 


18.50 10.84 


one-tailed 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


lhe mean scores on the EPPS Achievement 
scale and the NS Achievement scale for the 
male and female achieving and nonachieving 
groups were compared and the results are 
given in Table 1. The SD-controlled EPPS 
scale failed to discriminate between either the 
nale or the female achievers and nonachievers 
although the differences in means were in the 
appropriate direction. The SD-uncontrolled 
NS scale did reliably distinguish between the 
male achievers and nonachievers in the pre- 
dicted direction. The female achievers were 
higher on the NS Achievement scale but not 
significantly so. 

A more direct comparison between the two 
achievement scales and one which more clearly 
portrays their relative validities was accom- 
plished by determining the number of “hits” 
and “misses” 


} 


afforded by classifying all sub- 


with achievement scores of 7 50 or 


as nonachievers and all subjects with 
> 50 as achievers and comparing 
classifications with the 

ment status of the 
the EPPS 


classified 3 


actual achieve 


subjects. By this syster 
Achievement scale 
male 


48 male subjects 
7 


appropriate ly 
2 lassified 


subjects and mi 
T he NS A hie ven 
male 
A chi squ 
provided a value of 4.23 for 1 df whi 
nificant at the 5% 


controlled NS scale more 


ent scale 


correctly classified 4¢ subjects and 


missed on 34 male subjects 
level 


male achievers and nonachi 
SD-controlled EPPS scale 
EPPS scale correctly cl 
1 missed on 35 subject 
it on 48 subjects and missed ibject 
The resulting y* value of .98 for 1 df was not 
iff 30): thus, there was no dif- 
discriminatory of the 
and SD-uncontrolled scales for 


results of this tudy ( 
he contention that ci 
social desirability 
an objective pers 
vidence indicateé 
is true in the predictior 
ment for males. The NS Achievemert 
which does not limit the effect of SD 


re valid in its rel 


demic performance than was the EPPS SD- 
controlled counterpart. 

Although it is true that the differences in 
SD-control in the present study are con- 
founded with differences in the manner in 
which need achievement is measured (e.g., 
statement endorsement vs. adjective endorse- 
ment), it may be recalled that Heilbrun and 
Goodstein (1961b) found that increased cur- 
tailment of SD as a basis for statement en- 
dorsement tended to lower the validity of 
EPPS scales when the formal characteristics 
of the scales were held constant. These results 
Suggest to the present investigator that the 
major research focus should be shifted from 
establishing relationships between SD and 
personality scales to how SD influences the 
relationships between scales and their « 
teria. Far too little cognizance has been taken 
of the possibility that the social value im- 


ri 
i 


posed upon questionnaire alternatives is not 
a suppressor variable but, at least under cer- 
tain conditions, may contribute to 
validity. 


SUMMARY 


The present study compared the Achieve- 
‘dwards 
Heil- 


groups 


nent scale taken from the 


SCOTeES 


IE 
Personal Preference Schedule and the 


brun Need Scales for male and female 


of college defined as achie I ind 
i i ~ aw ial i a awill ‘CIS aati 


students a 
upon whethe r the ir 


erade-point averages fell above or below 


nonachievers dey 


prediction based upon intellectual ability 
hypothesis tested was that responding 


SOC ial desirability (SD of personality 


alternatives is a source of test invalidity 
EPPS scale in which SD 

should be m¢ 

than the NS scale which places no restric 
on the contribution of SD to item responses 


true, the 


trolled to some extent 


The results failed to support this hypothesis 
since the SD-uncontrolled NS Achievement 
] } ] id than the EPPS 


ie acnievement 


ré alid 


and no 


} 


between-scale difference was found for fe 


Suggestions regarding the lirection 


males on of 


future SD rese 
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BENDER-GESTALT FIGURE ROTATIONS IN THE 


MENTALLY 


A. B. SILVERSTEIN 


AnD PHILIP J 


RETARDED 


MOHAN 


Pacific State Hospital 


A recent paper by Griffith and Taylor 
(1960) provided statistics on the incidence of 
Bender-Gestalt figure rotations in a psy- 
chiatric hospital. The authors reported that 
mentally retarded patients had a significantly 
higher incidence of rotations than those with 
chronic brain syndrome, and that both of 
these groups had a significantly higher in- 
cidence than neurotics, schizophrenics, and 
patients with character disorders. Because of 
the relatively small number of retardates 
(N = 59), their incidence of rotations was 
not considered to be as reliable as those for 
the other diagnostic groups. It was also noted 
that in a psychiatric hospital, the diagnosis of 
mental retardation is always suspect. Never- 
theless, the relationship between 
rotations and intelligence was supported by 
a significant difference between the IQs of 
nonretarded patients who had at least one 
rotation, and those who had none. 

The aims of the present study were a 
(a) to obtain statistics on the 
cidence of Bender rotations in a hospital for 


negative 


follows: in 


the mentally retarded; (5) to the 
stability of rotations over time; and (c) to 
test the relationships between rotations and 
the variables of age, sex IQ 


ho pitalization. 


assess 


diagnosis, and 


Method 


T he nder i 
of psychol gical 
Psychologists 


primarily patients 


administ 


psychosis is suspect 
Psychology Departn 
who had been 
than once. In 
tim<¢ 


ients 


tions over 


those pat ted. However, not 


all of these patient uded in the sample 


either because their t s could not be locat 


the 


] 
a 


because test had not been given in its entirety, 
the pati nt | 


retarded 


or because 
mentally 
The fin 


and 7( males e initial test 


al sample t f 200 patients, 13¢ 


had 


been 


iring the preadmis 
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NOTES 


hospital. The median ag imple at the 
of the initial test was 16.0, and at th 
retest, 18.9; thus the 
almost 3 years. During this int 1c median IQ 
of the sample changed only 
61.2. For 155 of the 
or historical 
pathology 


time 
time of th 
iveragt t test interval was 
ightly, from 60.6 to 
patients ere was no Clinical 
indication rganic disease or 
Previous investigators hav 
for scoring rotation In tl nt 
definition used by Griffith and 
“an angular displacement of 


criteria 
tudy, the 


irnous 


adopted 


more in 
a figure which otherwise remained recognizable” (p 
189) 
b 


Almost all of the test 1 ! ( 
y inspection; a 
where the 


scored 


protractt is 1 1 for those 
figures scoring was 


Results and Discussion 


Forty-six percent of the patients had at 
initial test. Thi 
value did not differ significantly at the .05 


nor from 


ist one rotation on the 
from that for the retest, 52 
reported by Griffith and Taylor for 
retardates in a psychiatric hospital 
The incidence of rotations for 
ranged from 
for Figure 3. 
The relationship between rotations on the 


level 
that 
ss Qe 
the individual 
Figure 6 to 


figures 0.5¢ for 


22.5% 


two tests, as measured by the phi coefficient 
was .26, very low but highly significant 
12.92, p< .001). 
dividual figures ranged from .00 for Figur 
to .32 for Figure 3. Even allowing for tl 
length of the 
stability of rotations was not impressive 
Relationships between rotations and age 
sex, IQ 
organic), 


{ \ 


Phi coefficients for th 


average test-retest interval, the 


diagnosis (organic versus non 


and hospitalization were tested by 
means of chi square, the continuous variables 
being dichotomized as close to the 


possible. On the initial test 


median as 
rotations were not 
significantly related to any of these variable 
On the retest of the patients with IQ 
below 62 had rotations ( 


508% 
compared to 43 

of those with IQs of 62 and above (, 1.46 
p 05). The 


rotations and intelligence reported by Griffith 


negative relationship between 


and Taylor for nonretarded psychiatric pa- 
tients thus 
though only on the retest 

Also on the 
patients had rotations 


was confirmed for retardates 


retest, 65.7 ol 


compared 
of the male patients {y 7.2! 
This 


pated and cannot readily be 


significant sex difference was unantici 


ic¢ ounted for 


AND COMMENT 


A partial explanation appears to lie in the 
following interrelated findings: (a) the 1Q 
of the male patients were significantly higher 
than those of the female patients at the time 
of the retest (x p < .05), but not 
at the time of the initial test; (b) the IQ 
of the male patients increased significantly 
during the test-retest interval (, 22.27 
p < .001), whereas those of the female pa 
tients did not; and (c) the incidence of rota 
tions for the female patients increased ap 
preciably from the initial test to the retest 
(x? = 3.38, p < .07), whereas that for the 
male patients did not. These interactions in 
volving sex are themselves 
The possibility that they 
significant sex 


5.28, 


rather puzzling 
were due to a 
difference in the test-retest 
interval was explored, but this proved not to 
be the case. 

As for the other 
obtain significant 


findings, the failure to 


diagnostic differences wa 
somewhat disappointing but scarcely surpris 
ing. The literature on mental retardation con 
tains many studies comparing exogenous and 
endogenous, brain and 
ganic and nonorganic patients, and in general 


injured familial, or 
the differences between such 
in number inconsistent 
study 


groups are small 


and from study to 


PHASE II] 
Method 


Lingering doubt 
the Phase I sample, 

led to the 

patient 
with the 


ibout th representative! 0 


reinforced by the editor of thi 
decision to draw 1 econd 
from the 1,063 who had |! 


sender onl 


journal samp! 
tested 
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the test had been given ir 
patients had been 
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56.6 For 13 ot I 
tion of organici 
with the Pha 
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ing the preadmission period (x* = 19.72, p< .001). 
This last attributable to the fact 
that a significantly greater proportion of the Phase 
I sample came to the hospital after the establish 
ment of a preadmission service in 1952. The remain- 
ing differences appear to result from the policy of 
the Psychology Department in regard to retesting 
All patients are routinely retested at least once 
every 5 years, but patients may be retested after a 
shorter interval, if a change in their clinical status 
has been observed, and/or a modification in their 
treatment is being contemplated. On both of these 
counts, it is understandable that the patients who 
had been retested were younger and brighter than 
those who had been tested only once, and that 
fewer of them were organic. 
Rotations were scored using the 
that had been adopted in Phase I. 


difference is 


same definition 


Results and Discussion 


Thirty-nine percent of the patients had at 
least one rotation on the test. This value did 
not differ significantly from that for the initial 
test in Phase I, 46%, nor from that reported 
by Griffith and Taylor, 55.9%. The incidence 
of rotations for individual figures was gen- 
erally similar to that in Phase I, ranging from 
none for Figure 6 to 17.5% for Figure 3. 

Again, relationships between rotations and 
the five background variables were tested by 
means of chi square, and as on the initial 


test in Phase I, none of these relationships 
was significant. In short, the differences be- 
tween the samples in the two phases did not 
markedly influence the results obtained. Ap- 
proximately 40 to 50% of the patients had 
one or more rotations on the test, and (except 
for the curious results on the retest in Phase 


NoTES AND COMMENT 


1), rotations were not significantly related to 
age, sex, IQ, diagnosis, or hospitalization 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Bender-Gestalt records of 400 patients 
in a hospital for the mentally retarded were 
scored for figure rotations. The Phase I 
sample consisted of 200 patients who had 
been given the test more than once, while the 
200 patients who comprised the Phase II 
sample had been tested only once. The two 
samples differed age, IQ, 
diagnosis (organic versus nonorganic), and 
hospitalization, but these differences did not 
markedly influence the results in the 
phases. 

Approximately 40 to 50% of the patients 
had at least one rotation on the test, a find 
ing consistent with that reported previously 
for retardates in a psychiatric hospital. The 
stability of rotations over an average test- 
retest interval of years was 
nificant but low. Rotations were significantly 
related to sex and IQ on the retest in Phase I, 
but not on the initial test, and not in Phase 
II. In neither phase 
nificantly related to 
hospitalization. 


significantly in 


two 


almost 3 


Slg- 


were sig- 


rotations 
diagnosis, or 


age, 
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BRIEF REPORTS 


OBSERVABLE SIGNS OF ANXIETY 


OR DISTRESS 


DURING PSYCHOTHERAPY 


ALLEN RASKIN 


1dmini 


This study investigated the 
currence of 15 signs during 
initial therapy interviews and their relative im- 
portance to the therapist 
tient anxiety or distress 

Data were collected in 23 Veterans Administra- 
tion Mental Hygiene Clinics. Study patients were 
ill males, under Age 50 
for individual psychotherapy 
minutes once a week 

At the conclusion of the patient's 
chotherapy interview, a list of 15 


frequency of oc- 
observable inxiety 


indicators of pa- 


who were acceptable 


scheduled for 5 
first psy- 
behaviors or 
with~ anxiety 
vas provided with instructions to the therapist 

circle each sign, or act 
during the initial interview. Fol 


ymptoms commonly associated 


symptom observed 
owing this inter- 
view, therapists also rated patients on four-point 
graphic scales of overt tension, extent of verbal 
expressions of being concerned or apprehensive 
during the therapy hour, extent of verbal expres- 
sions of being concerned or apprehensive in situa- 
tions outside therapy, and degree to which the 
patient is inwardly distressed, agitated or other- 
wise suffering from his symptoms and problems 

Use of a frame (duMas, 1955) per- 
mitted visual indentification of the anxiety signs 


scaling 


whose presence was closely associated with above- 
median ratings and whose absence was associated 
with below-median ratings on each of the four 
graphic rating scales. Forty-eight cases, randomly 


selected from a pool of 234 cases, were plotted 


1 An extended report of this study may be obtained 
without charge from Allen Raskin (Research Depart 
ment, Department of Psychiatry, D. C. General 
Hospital, Washington 3, D. C.) or for a fee from 
the American Documentation Institute. Order Doc- 
ument No. 7186 ADI Auxilliary Publications 
Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of 
gress, Washington 25, D. C 
$1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 for photocopies 
checks payable to: Chief hotoduph 
Library of Congres 


irom 
Con- 
advance 
Make 


Service 


remitting in 


ition 


fration, 


Washington, D. ( 


on the scaling frame. The remaining cases 
into two 


samples of 93 cases each 


were 


randomly divided cross-validation 


The median number of anxiety signs reported 
for all patients was 2.44. The three signs most 
frequently observed by therapists were: (a) 
body musculature appears taut, strained or tense 
(b) moves and shifts restlessly, and (c) uses 
hands excessively. These three and one additional 
sign. exhibited tics or twitching of the face or 
neck, were the best predictors of therapist ratings 
of overt tension, verbalized concern or anxiety in 
situations outside therapy, and inner distress and 
discomfort. The presence ot at least two of these 
signs was significantly associated 


with above- 


nedian scores, and conversely, the presence of 
less than two of these signs was associated with 
below-median scores on these three rating scales 
This finding consistent for the two 
validation samples as well as the original sample 
It is of interest to note that these anxiety signs 
ill describe excessive or unusual motor behavior 
Breathing difficulties 


was 


Cross 


vascular disturbances, such 
is sweating and face flushing, and speech dis- 
turbances, were less closely associated with other 
judgments of patient anxiety and distress 

None of the anxiety signs, taken singly or in 
combination, were significantly associated with 
therapist ratings of verbalized concern or anxiety 
during therapy. However, the data indicated that 
many patients rated as distinctly or conspicuously 
tense much or 
and who displayed at 


evidencing extreme distress or 


discomfort 


least two of 


the aforementioned anxiety signs, did not report 


feeling unduly tense or anxious during therapy 
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A FURTHER INVESTIGATION OF THE 
DIGIT SYMBOL 


ANXIETY AND 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON 


RELATION BETWEEN 
PERFORMANCE 
ROSS 


HERBERT J. ¢ 


AND 


University of Richmond 


[he major purpose of the present study was 
to further investigate the relationship between 
anxiety as measured by the Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety (WA) scale and performance on the 
Digit Symbol Test (DST) by manipulating the 
difficulty level of the task. If we 
accept a drive interpretation of anxiety (A) 
high A subjects should be superior to low A sub- 
jects when the DST is made easy. The relative 
performances should reverse when the task is 


criterion 


made more difficult. A second purpose was to in 
vestigate the DST itself, looking at 
ship to learning ability and speed of copying 
The MA scale a copying task were ad- 
ministered to 109 general psychology students 
School and College Ability Test (SCAT) scores 
were also available on each subject. The subjects 


its relation- 


and 


were rank ordered on MA scale score and the 30 


highest and 3 
signed to three treatment groups. The easy task 


) lowest scorers were randomly as- 


group was taught the correct symbols for the 
digits and the difficult task group was taught in- 
correct (jumbled) The control group 
was taught to associate letters and pictures of 
All learned by a rote paired associates 
method to 
which two written practice trials were given. 

An analysis of variance showed a significant 
effect of difficulty level, suggesting that the ex- 
perimental procedures had been effective in mak- 


symbols 


objects 
six successive errorless recalls, after 


1 An extended report of this study may be obtained 
without charge from Robert A. Johnston (Univer 
ity of Richmond, Department of Psychology, Rich- 
mond, Virginia) or for a fee from the American 
Documentation Institute. Order Document No. 7187 
from ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photo- 
luplication Service, Library of Congress, Washington 
5, D. C., remitting in advance $1.25 for microfilm 
wr $1.25 for photocopies. Make checks 
Chief, Photoduplic ition Service, Library 


payable to 


of Conere 


task easy Ithough the differences 
tween the control and difficu 
significant Neither 


anxiety, nor the anxiety 


ing the be 
sk group was not 

the 
difficulty interaction 
suggesting that anxiety 
on the DST. The 
DST 


covariance 


(p main effect of 


was significant, however 
was not related to performance 
correlation between SCAT total 


(p An ana 


score and 


vas .35 lysis of 


using SCAT scores as a control factor yielded the 


A .23 


found between copying speed 


same _ results correlation 


(p .07) was 
and DST 


used as a second con 


Scores 
Copying speed scores wert 
trol factor in performing a multiple analysis of 
difficulty the 
An variance 
copying speed showed that high A subjects copy 
more rapidly than do low A subjects (p = .025) 

The lack of a relationship between anxiety as 
the MA 


confirmed 


covariance. Again level was only 


significant factor unalysis of of 


measured by scale and 
the DST 
that 


level 


performance on 
I here is 
this lack of relatior ship is due to difficulty 
DST. It could be argued that the 
Ire was not successful in making the task 
difficult; however, there is no similar ¢ xpl inatior 
for the lack of superiority of the high A grou 
when the task was n lemonstrably easy 


no ey iden ( 


Vas 
of the 
} 


proced 


The superiority 
speed would suggest that the MA scale does dif- 
ferentiate drive levels. The | 
WA scale and DST 
2 small proportion of DST variance 
thi 


of high A subjects on copying 


ick of a relation hip 


between could be caused by 
attributable 
1s sociated with drive 


ted high A 


jects might have a disadvantage due to the 


to speed factors, and 


Also, it been that sub- 


has 
terference of anxiety 
vantage due to speed 
due to 
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A NOTE ON THE VALIDITY OF THE WECHSLER ADULT 


INTELLIGENCE SCALE 


GARY M 


Kilman, & Shot- 
the WAIS 


Stanford 


It has been shown (Fisher 
well, 1961) that retardates 
gives significantly higher IQs than t 
Binet (S-B), L-M, and that th 
tween the two IQs is affected by age. The pur- 
of this paper is to which 
suggest that the WAIS overestimates the 10 of 
mental retardates. 

The subjects in this study were 


among 
he 
discrepancy be- 


} 


pose present data 


» endogenous 
retardates divided into four groups on the basis 
of at initial S-B Group A had the 
S-B between the 14 years, and Groups 

C, and D between the age 15—34 years. A 
second S-B, Form L-M (S-B and WAIS 


administered (within a of one another) 


age (S-B, ) 


ages oI! 0 
were 
year 
ween the ages of 
54, and 55-7 


and D 


) years It 


when the subjects were bet 
34, 35-44, 4 
for Groups A, B, C 


, 


years, respective 
The mean test-retest 
wr Groups A and B 
for Groups C and D. For the four 
the following mean 1Qs were obtained 
47.00, 47.72, 47.6 48.17; S-B 
§0.00, 50.56, and WAIS ¢ 
62.84 The correlations be- 

} for the four 
The 


S-B 10s were 0.18, 2.28 © 


interval was 


> 
f 


time 
» years 
groups 


ind 


and ¢ 
and S-B. IQs 
91, 7 al d 78 
means for the two 
ind 2.84 IQ points 


gro Ips 


65 differences i 


being signifi 


the difference 


1 An extended report ot this study may be obtained 
from G. M. Fi Fairy 
Mesa. Californi t f¢ 
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21Qs from the S-B 


ratio 


Form 
IO 


de Viation to 


IOs fre 


irom 


rabl with ym ihe 


FOR MENTAI 


RETARDATES 


FISHER 


( 


osta 


cant (p< 
lations between S-B, 


groups 


for Groups B and C. The corre 
ind WAIS 1Qs for the four 
74, and .7 WAIS 10 
was significantly higher (p - than », 10 
by 8 14.88. and 14 points 
spectively Correlations between aze at 
S-B, 10 (.04), age at retest with S-B., 10 | 
ind age at retest with WAIS I0 (.0 
insignificant, whereas age at retest corr 
(p < .01) with WAIS minus S-B, IQ 
Three factors of importance emerge from this 


were .32, .81 
S-1 
36, 11 


56 
S-B, with 
OH ) 

] 
were all 


ted 


> 


(a) for subjects tested with the S-B 
formative (6-14) and later 
at the peak of their intellectual efficiency 
years), with S-B and WAIS, there 
of S-B 1Qs, whereas WAIS IQs are 
higher than S-B, IQs; 
the 


study 


retested 


15-34 


their years 


is constancy 
significantly 
(b) subjects tested with 
S-B at their peak years of intellectual effi 
ciency give fairly constant S-B IOs 


vhen re 


tested during later years (35-7 
later WAIS IQs are all significantly 
WAIS IOs become increasingly larg 
IOs as age increases 

The data suggest 
the S-B gives a 
over a long period of time and 
the WAIS overestimate the 
artifactually affected 


mental retardates 


that for 
reliable measure of 
that 10s 


1Os 


intelligence 
Iror 
reliable S-B are 
therefore, have 
that the 


pe inadequate in that 


by age and 
questionable validity. It is 
norms for the WAIS may 
there was 


suggested 


insumMmcient 


sampling oO 
lower intellect and. as a result 


] + } } 
cine otf intelliectua } tr 


standardization s imple 
retardates 
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THE EFFECT OF REPEATED TESTING ON ANXIETY 
SCALE SCORES 


A. W. BENDIG 


ano GAIL 


BRUDER 


University of Pittsburgh 


Scheier and Cattell (1960) have published a 
battery of eight 50-item questionnaires measur- 
ing Cattell’s second-order “anxiety” factor. Since 
only a few items overlap each pair of scales, the 
battery appears useful in repeatedly measuring 
anxiety level in experimental research. However, 
Windle (1954, 1955) found that subjects appear 
to become slightly more “normal” or less anxious 
on the second administration of a personality 
questionnaire. In the studies reviewed by Windle 
only two administrations were used and the same 
were used on both administrations. It is 
not known whether a similar decrease would oc- 
cur when different items are used or whether the 
decrease in scores would continue on further ad- 


items 


ministrations. 

The eight Scheier-Cattell scales were randomly 
divided into the subbatteries and assigned to the 
cells of a 4 X 4 X 4 balanced latin square design 
Each of the two squares was replicated twice 
vith the subjects of one square having 2 
administrations of the and the 
days be- 


days 


between forms 


subjects of the second square having 


tween administrations. The 48 subjects were col- 
lege students recruited from an introductory psy- 
chology course and they were randomly assigned 
to the rows of each square. The 12 subjects as- 
signed to a given square (three to each order) 
were given the four forms of one of the sub- 
hatteries with either 2 or 7 days intervening be- 
tween each form. The trichotomous item scores 

1, or 2) were summed over all 50 items on 
each form 

[wo analyses of variance (one for each sub- 


An extended report of this study can be obtained 
without charge from A. W. Bendig (Department of 
Psychology, University f Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania) or for a fee from the American Docu- 
mentation Institute. Order Document No. 7189 from 
ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplica- 
tion Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. C., remitting $1.25 for and $1.25 
for photocopies. Make payable to: Chief 
Photoduplication Service 


microfilm 
checks 


Library of Congres 


battery) of the replicated Latin square design in- 
dicated that neither the order of administration 
of the forms nor the time intervals between ad- 
ministrations had any significant effect on the 
anxiety scores. The order by time interaction was 
significant for one subbattery, but not for the 
other. The differences between administrations and 
the interaction of time intervals and administra- 
tions did not approach significance for either sub- 
battery and inspection of the means gave no evi- 
dence of changes in scores between 
administrations. The absence of trend effects was 
apparent for both subbatteries and for both time 
intervals. The differences among forms within a 
subbattery were significant for both subbatteries 
The time interval (2 or 7 days) had no effect 
on the interform equivalents reliabilities (aver- 
age correlation with the other forms in the sub- 
battery) of the questionnaires and these reliabili- 
ties (.60 to .85) are somewhat larger than those 
reported by Scheier and Cattell (1960, p. 2). 
The tendency for questionnaire scores to be- 
come more normal appears attributable to using 
the same items or forms at each administration. 
No statistically significant or consistent changes 
occurred between the first 
trations, nor between the 


consistent 


and second adminis- 
later administrations 
The absence of systematic change was confirmed 
for two different subbatteries of parallel forms 
and for two different time i 
ministrations 


ntervals between ad 
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RACE OF EXAMINER AND PATIENT IN 


PSYCHIATRIC 


DIAGNOSIS AND RECOMMENDATIONS! 


ELAINE DORFMAN 


anD ROBERT J 


KLEINER 


Eastern Mental Health Center, Philadelphia 


Valid race comparisons on mental illness rates 
require equivalent diagnostic study of each group. 
Most psychiatrists being white, Negroes are 
usually evaluated in a cross-racial interview, a 
condition rarely true for Pos- 
sible effects of this difference can be studied 
where white and Negro randomly 
assigned for diagnosis by psychiatrists of both 
races. 


white examinees 


patients are 


first admissions to a 
reception center were searched tc select patients 
aged 20 through 59 years, known to be white or 
Negro, and diagnosed by one of five psychiatrists 
(three white and two Negro). Two time periods 
were used, one of 18 months (NV = 1675), the 
second of 4 months (NV = 494). Chi-square tests 
showed no among 


Case records of state 


difference caseloads of 
Thus, the requirement of un- 
biased assignment was met 
during both periods 
1675 

drawn to 


race 
the five doctors 


for the race variable 


records a 
include 94 and 94 
Negro cases per doctor, in a mixed factorial and 
repeated measurements design. It factorial 
in that the variables, race of patient and exam- 
iner, were studied in all possible combinations 
But since the same psychiatrists examined both 
the white and Negro patients, there also 
repeated measurements of the work of these 
doctor-subjects. Therefore, two error terms were 
used in variance analyses the 


From the sample of 940 


cases was white 


was 


were 


one for inde- 


pendent data comparing white and Negro doctors 


1 An extended report of this study may be obtained 
without charge from Elaine Dorfman (2314 Delancey 
Place, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania) or for a fee 
from the American Documentation Institute. Order 
Document No. 7191 from ADI Auxiliary Publications 
Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C., remitting in advance 
$1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 for photocopies. Make 
checks payable to: Chief, Photoduplication Service, 
Library of Congress 


and one for 
the same doctois 

Within each group of 94 cases of 
doctor 
chiatric diagnoses were the raw data for analyses 
of variance. Frequencies of schizophrenia, neuro 
sis, personality disorder, organic brain syndrome 
and recommended hospitalization were separately 
analyzed. Other categories occurred too rarely 
for analysis by race of patient and examiner 
Results of appropriate F tests showed no effects 
patient 
interaction between the two 

The second set of 494 records 
check the above findings. A sample of : 
with 27 white and 27 Negro patients per doctor 
drawn. Only schizophrenia 
recommended hospitalization 
enough for analysis of 
previous findings on personality disorder and 
organic brain syndrome could not be checked 
As in the first sample, race proved irrelevant t 
the two diagnoses. For recommended hospitaliza 
tion, the patient’s race and the interaction br 
tween race of patient and examiner were agait 
insignificant. In contrast, Negro doctors 
mended hospitalization often than 
doctors (p< .01). The last is 
chance effect, since it is the only 
nificance tests to reach an t 
curred only in the smaller sample. and 
been specifically predicted 

It seems fair to conclude that 
of our conditions 


possibly correlated 
each ract 


per frequency counts of 


various Pps\ 


of race of race of examiner, or the 


] 


neurosis and 


was 
urred often 


variance, so that the 


recom 


less white 


ible level oC 


had not 


acce} 


within the limits 


race is irrelevant to diagnosis 
and recommendations 

other recommendations and pss 
chiatrists must await replicated studies in other 
settings. Since we used patient samples 
from the same population, the findings can prob 
ably be generalized to the 


Possible generalization to 
diagnoses 


two 
work of the same 
doctors with other patients in this setting 
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PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 


(EPPS), LEVEL OF 


EXPECTATION, AND PERFORMANCE 


CARROLL 


Vanderbilt 


The 


scales of 


aimed to relate selected 
Edwards’ Personal Preference Schedule 


(EPPS) to level of expectation and actual per- 


present study 


formance. Level of expectation is derived from 
the subject’s estimate of what he will actually 
score on a future performance. This measure is 
related to, but not synonymous with, level of 
aspiration. 

The and level expectation 
measures were functions of a real life situation 
The performance was part of the subject’s ongoing 
responsibility. The level of expectation index was 
derived from the brief, probably ego-peripheral 
of estimating future performance. In 
this, it was hypothesized that EPPS 
Achievement would correlate significantly with 
actual performance but not with level of ex- 
pectation. A general prediction was that more 
the remaining personality characteristics 
(EPPS variables) would correlate significantly 
with performance than with level of expectation 
The author’s students in a personality course 
53 females and 33 males, took the EPPS at the 
beginning of the semester. Level of expectation 
was computed as the subject’s estimated score 
for an objective course examination that was 
described as comparable in length and difficulty 
to one on which he had recently had feedback 
The index of performance was the number of 
correct on all 


performance of 


exercise 


view of 


of 


items examinations in the course 


This study was supported by 
Contract Nonr 2149(03), C. E. Izard, principal in- 
The opinions and conclusions not 
necessarily reflect those of the United States Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

An extended report of this study may be 
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and A base 


actual performance were 
Achievement (.40, p 
( 0, P< Ai); Achievement 
Dominance, and Change 33, .33 32 
tively, p < .02) and Nu 

The difference between these 
of Atkinson (1957) reg 
level of expectation iy be 
terms of differences 
and testing conditior 
the present results and At 
(1960) finding of a nsignificant 
between EPPS Achievement and 


nine 
ment 
ror 
respec- 

183. p 1) 
data and that 
Achievement and 
accounted for in 
measuring device 
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ind Litwin’s 
relationship 
final examina 
Data 
present fir ding 
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college were 


<inson 


Lil ed 
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of 


ables 


tion score is not so readi fron 
a significant rel 
EPPS 


entering 


between Vari 


iined ot 


tive grade point average 
males, N = 180, r 
N=98, r= 17 <p 10. 
supports the hypothesis of a 
relationship EPPS 
academic achievement among male subjects 
The fact that EPPS Achievement 
significantly with performance on a 
part of the real li tuation 
jects involved substant 


for fem 
This strong 
low 


real, though 
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At Devereux Schools Education is 
a therapeutic process. 

Academic performance is re- 
garded as only one function of the 
total personality. Competition is 
structured and controlled according 
to the child’s emotional maturity 
and intellectual capabilities. 

Curriculum ranges through all the 
offerings of the usua! public school 
system, including business and vo- 
cational courses. Remedial work in 
reading and speech, tutoring for 
specific learning disabilities and 
other special services are also avail- 
able and incorporated in the child’s 
program if indicated. 

Instruction is highly individual- 
ized, consisting of private lessons 
or work done in very small groups. 








Therapeutic Education 


For Information and Literature 


Deven, Penma.: Charles J. Fowler 
Director of Admissions 
J. Clifford Scott, M.D. 
Director of Psychiatry 
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Santa Barbara = Keith A. Seaton 

(Bex 1079), Calil.: Registrar 
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Lirecor of Medical Services 


K. Knopp 


Victoria Kenneth 
(Box 2268), Texas: Registrar 
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Chief Administrator 


*Since the founding of Devereux Schools in 1912, a philosophy of Special Edu- 


cation and therapeutic techniques of rehabili 


tation and care have been developed 


for the sole reason of insuring to the greatest extent the future happiness and 


well-being of the retarded or emotionally disturbed child. Man 


of these tech- 


eee originated at Devereux Schools. This series is launched during the 
Schools’ 50th Anniversary in order that you may better understand the methods 


and goals of Devereux Schools. 


The Devereux Foundation 


A nonprofit organization. . 


Devon, Peiina. 
Helenc T. Devereux, Founder and Consultant * 


* Santa Garbara, Calif. « Victoria, Texes 
Edward 1. French, Ph.D., President and Director 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST SPECIALISTS 


Exclusive publishers and distributors of selected psychological tests 





Quick Test (QT) 


fe Veeet ie aed Saintncbeetiy, seliaite envesunes Seeds inteleovenl sb04 (6 to 10 minutes total: ime for all three 
forms’. Words are defined non-verbally by choice permet. og drawings. itable for any person (no matter how 
disabled) who can signal a yes-no response way. Covers intelligence levels from two years to 
superior adult, Excellent for building rapport, and for Pook testing before and after any procedure 
.00 for set of materials 
Memory-For-Designs Test (MFD) 


Simple drawing test of perceptual-motor coordination, serving as extreme!y sensitive detector of brain injury of 
many types. $8.50 for set of materials 


Group Personality Projective Test (GPPT) 
Multiple-choice questions about ambiguous stick-figures make possible id and effective measurement of sig- 
Golennt, lenkenceeg tient iavlated Gapests Ut Sueceeality. fag $13.50 for set of 


d-Ego-Superego Test (IES) 
Subtests give independent ertimates of personality components from a modified psychoanalytic point of view. 


$28.50 for set of materials 
Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement (KTSA) 


bolic plastic objects eS oes pie nb discriminates among normals, yr... ies. brain- 
Hacved pom and psychotics, and indicates aecoompanying personali + naiien. $25.00 far eet of mor srinds 


Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test (FRPV) 
Brief test of intelligence in two forms the same 16 plates. Words are defined by choosing pk ares. Valuzrle 
for intelligence screening, with th i pped 


and e . $7.50 f «vet of materials 


Geist Picture Interest Inventory (GPII) 
Rugetien for one v valid expression ng —— by choices among alternative pictured o ctivitien, : she teste 
Proverbs Test (PT) 
ee eel na ener Sencar enaale* procennnn te thoee of various normal and oenl 716-20, 
Vocational Apperception Test: Advanced Form (VAT :ADY) 
Gmelteecdntegin Sapien S25 tor oot of makatthe 
Famous Sayings (FS) 


See re Ln epmerenny Oe Salk aagtngs io analpned Sp determine person: lity structure. Particalodt y 
useful in personnel selection. $4.50 for 


It Scale For Children (TSC) 
An experimental pitture scale for measuring sex role preference in children. $15.00 for set of materials 


Kahn Intelligence Testa: Experimental Form (KIT: EXP 


Relatively cultur¢-free intelligence tests requiring no or writing. Supplementary oni for assessment of 
intelligence of blind, ability in concept formation, recall, motor coordination. r 1€ can be administered 
by sign language. $26.00 for set of materials 
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